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PEEFACE. 



This volume contains the second course 
of lectures produced under the auspices 
of the Church Historical Society ; their 
general purport is indicated by the com- 
mon title prefixed to them. They were 
delivered at S. Peter's Eaton Square, at 
Shoreditch Parish Church, at S. Pancras, 
and elsewhere, and are now published 
with the addition of notes, references, 
and an index. It will be observed that 
the same ground is covered, to some 
small extent, in more than one of the 
lectures ; and this indeed was insepara- 
ble from the method of treatment. But 
they appear as delivered, with a few 
verbal alterations only, as it is believed 



that a certain amount of freedom and 
variety of treatment will only serve to 
place in a clearer light the real strength 
of our position. 

The lectures can be obtained sepai'- 
ately, as Numbers IX to XIII of the 
Church Historical Society's Tracts. 

W. E. C. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. 



The veiy form of our subject suggests the 
remark that the demand for guidance— for 
authority in matters of faith — is characteristic 
of our time. It is only natural that in days 
of much positive and precise knowledge, of 
rapid processes and quickly attained results, 
there should be a widespread impatience of 
uncertainty and delay in matters of the 
highest concern. It does not lie within the ■ 
scope of this lecture to discuss the question 
of authority at length : but in mentioning 
the Bible and the Church we cannot forget 
that we ai'6 naming two of the principal 
means which Qod has put within our reach 
for the attainment of religious and spiritual 
truth ; and it is well at the outset to remind 
ourselves how real are the limitations under 
which any demand for clear and express 
" authority " can meet with satisfaction. Our 

:,.■ ... AioOgIc 
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blessed Lord's own meUiod in aOHwering 
difficult queetions plainly indicates that there 
is, and must necessarily be, an element of 
Divine reserve in the communication of 
eternal truth to men. For although there 
is macb that we supremely need to know, 
there is also much which it would not 
profit us to know, much that in our present 
state we can never hope to know. In a 
world of mystery, of broken lights and 
shadows, in the midst of a scheme most 
imperfectly comprehended, " in the abyss," 
as FaecaJ writes, " of that boundless immen- 
sity of which he knows nothing," man has 
no reason to expect that he will find more 
express guidance than is sufficient to direct 
bim safely towards his true goal. There is 
enough certainly revealed to reassure us, 
enough to give us hope and good confidence, 
enough to keep us sober-minded, humble, 
expectant, watchful ; but it is contrary to 
all analogy to suppose that there should be, 
onder present conditions of human probation, 
clear-cut or positive answers to every ques- 
tion which our restlessness or curiosity, our 
indolence or timidity, might prompt us to 
ask. There is need nowadays of the warn- 
ing of a seventeenth century divine, " A false 
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coDceit IB crept into the minds of men, to 
think the points of religion that be manifest 
to be certain petty pointe, acarce worth the 
bearing. Those, yea those be great, and 
none but those, that have great disputes 
about them. It is not so .... Those [points] 
that are necessary He hath made plain ; those 
that are not plain, not necessary. A way 
of peace then there shall be whereof all parte 
shall agree even in the midst of a world of 
controTeraies ; that there need not such ado 
in complaining, if men did not delight rather 
to be treading mazes than to walk in the 
paths of peace'." 

Yes : effort, suspense, perplexity, pain, the 
discipline of uncertainty and of deferred 
hope even in the search after truth — we 
are not to be spared these ; it were not 
good that we should be spared. For we 
may remember two points which are pro- 
minent in our Lord's teaching: first, He 
reveals our true relation to God as that 
of filial dependence ; we are children, not 
servants ; we are sons under moral discipline 
and education. Accordingly, the training to 
wbidi we are subjected is one that aims at 

' Andrewea, Sarman 3 On (At Nativity. 
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8 THE BIBLE IK THE CHUBCB. 

the development and enriehmsiit of a filial 
character. It resembleB the best type of 
education of which we can form an idea in 
its " combination of authority and liberty ^ " ; 
in its caro for character as well as for 
enlightenment ; in ita appeal at once to con- 
science and to intellect ; in its demand for 
courage and trust as well as for fairness and 
patience in reasoning. The discipline of sons 
cannot be exactly on a lev^ with the direc- 
tion and supervision of servants. No mere 
dictation of explicit doctrines or precepts 
could develop in us first the desire, and then 
the capacity, of intelligent co-operation with 
the Divine purpose, or could stimulate the 
tamper of filial reverence, dependence, trust, 
and love. For the purpose of moral educa- 
tion — for the awakening of religious affec- 
tions — it may well be that a minimuTti of 
authoritative guidance will be the most 
effective. "Henceforth I call you not ser- 
vants," says our Lord to His disciples ; " for 
the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth : 
but I have called you friends ; for all things 
that I have heard of my Father I have made 
known unto you*." 
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Again, JesuB Christ taught mankind the 
supremacy of epiiilual and eternal evei 
temporal iuteresta. Doubtless there is a cei'- 
tajn spiritual <^cip1ine involved in auBpense 
and uncertainty which ia necessary and 
wholesome for beings constituted as we are; 
and if we study our Lord's method of 
training His disciples, we notice that to Him 
their ultimate spiritual welfare is always the 
first consideration. He does not require of 
them a mere blind Belf-attacbment to His 
person, an unquestioning or unreasoning 
acceptance of His doctrine. He ever aims 
at awakening in them spiritual intelligence ; 
He encourages them to aek questions ; He is 
at pains to keep alive in them the sense of 
mystery, imparting to them truth as they 
are able to bear it, and concealing under the 
veil of parable spiritual truths which at the 
same time He illuminates by symbolic acts 
of supernatural power. He does not simply 
impart infoi-mation. He seems rather to aim 
at deepening understanding. And here we 
have a signal mai-k of true religion. For, aa 
Fafical points out, " Qod being hidden, every 
religion which does not declare that He is 
hidden must be false ; and every religion 
which does not give the reason for this, 
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fails to be inBtructive. Christianity accom- 
plishes all this: Vere Tu ee Deus abecon- 
ditus '." 



Accordingly, with onr eyes fixed on Jesns 
Christ, keeping in view the general condibioDB 
of the revelation given by Him, and bearing 
in mind "the entangled and complicated 
character of all human questions^" let aa 
approach the subject which is to engage our 
attention this evening — that of the Bible in 
the Church. And first the question arises. 
How is Jesns Christ represented in the world 
now-^since the time when at the Ascension 
His visible presence was withdrawn! The 
answer of the New Testament is plain 
enough. Christ is represented in th« world 
by a Church, or Society; a body which is 
no fortuitous aggregation of individuals, but 
a divine creation, called into being to per- 
petuate and extend on earth the Redeemer's 
work ; to be the visible guardian of the 
revelation made in and by Jesus Christ, the 
pUlar and ground of the truth, the witness 
of tha faith once delivered to the saints ; to be 

■ S. W. Cburoh, fiumon Lift and ft> CnuHHotu, p. 164.. 
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THE BIBLE IM THE OHITBCH. tl 

the channel of God'a gifta, the treasure-house 
of EJs grace, the abiding place on earth of 
His eternal Spirit. 

ThiB much will be generally conceded ; but 
further it may be taken for a matter of his- 
torical fact that this Christian Society existed 
before there was a Christian Bible. There 
was a living body indwelt by the Spirit of 
Ood before there was an inspired New Tes- 
tament. Here were congregations of believ- 
ers requiring instruction in Christian faith 
and duty, long before either gospels or epis- 
tles were written. The New Testament is 
clearly written for Christiana ' ; it presupposes 
an antecedent knowledge of the faith ; and 
a moment's thought will remind us that each 
Church to which, for example, an apostolic 
epistle was addressed, could only read and 
understand such a document by the light of 
a faith which it already possessed, la all 
communities so addressed there would be 
preserved the Scriptures which from time 
to time might reach them, and the tradi- 
tional creed in accordance with which the 
written Word would naturally be interpreted. 
Thus beyond all question the Church received 

> See Dr. Hawkins' (late FrOTost of Oriel Collie) 
Snnqitim Utbtrtt (1840), "So. ii, pp. 38 f. 
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the Christian meamng of the Scriptures, at 
least in broad outline, before she received the 
Scriptures themBelves. As a matter of &ct 
the New Testament was not completed for 
at least sixty — [vobably mora than sixty — 
years after the Day of Pentecost. Here then 
we start with a plain fact which obviously 
has au important bearing on our subject: 
viz. that the Christian Church was planted 
and flourished long before the Christian 
Scriptures existed. The general consent of 
the Church, gradually ascwtained and enun- 
ciated in her synods, determined the contents 
and limits of the canon; to the Church the 
Scriptures belong ; she is their guardian and 
interpi'eter, and she appeals to them for con- 
firmation of the faith which she has cherished 
and handed down twm the flxst day until 
now^. 

IL 

The Chnrch, then, and the Bible exist in 
the world, or rather co-exist, as " two autho- 
rities mutually ooiToborative of each other, and 
so far as individual interpretation of each [is 
concerned] , mutually eori'eotive of each other' "; 

' Note A. 

' Bp.FoTheB,AnEiiilanalimnf0te£SXlZArlidea,p.9S- 
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and tliial}ringB'U8 to the gnestion, What are 
the principles which actually guide the Chnroh 
in her use of Scripture? The answer to this 
question will -next-ocoupy our attention. 

1. First, thm, the Church gives the Bible 
to her children, and earnestly encourages 
them in the stndy of it, with a view to con- 
firming the faith she has taught them; to 
enable them to fill in, bo to speak, and give 
substance to, the form, or outlitie of aownd 
words which they have already learned in 
the Creed. Two good illustrations of this 
use of the Bible are furnished in the New 
Testament itself. S. Luke, for example, ex- 
plains the purpose of his gospel to be, that 
TheophiluB may know the certainty concern- 
ing the tkinga wherein he had been orally 
instructed ^. Again, in the Acts, we find the 
Jews at Beroea commended because they 
received the word with all readineea of mind, 
examining the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment daily, tvhether these things (the doc- 
trines conceming Christ taught by 8. Paul) 
were so'. On the other hand, the case of 
the Ethiopian eunuch before he was in- 
structed by S, Philip illustrates the need 
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of Bome atithoritBitiiTe guidance, ef & "lier- 
meaeutical tradition," in the reading of Scrip- 
ture H It is plain thab the Chuioli in ex- 
horting her children to study Scripture for 
themselves, pi«viouely takes oare to give 
them "ihe right point of view for their 
study '." Ab Hooker points out, " Utterly to 
in&inge the force and strength of man's tes- 
timony were to shake the very fortress of 
God's truth. For whatsoever we believe con- 
cerning salvation by Christ, although the 
Scripture be therein the ground of oar belief; 
yet the authority of man is, if we mark it, 
the key which oponeth the door of entrance 
into the knowledge of the Scripture. The 
Scripture could not teach us the things that 
are of Qod, unless we did credit men who 
have taught us that the words of Scripture 
do signify those things^." But the Church 
having once imparted to her children the 
right point of view, impresses on them the 
importance and value of the private study 
of Scripture. Subjects which t^e traditional 
faith orally delivered had only sketched in 
outline, or had left doubtful and obscure, 

' AcUtUL 30, 31, 

' Oore, Soman Ca&olic daims, p. 63. 

' Ecd. Pot. iL 7, S 3. ■ 
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6xe in Scripture " writ large," — are Kspanded 
or iUuminated. "Men fall into error," sa^ 
8. Leo in tlie first ebapter of liia celebrated 
Tome, " wheo, being hindered by some ob- 
Bcurity in knowing the truth, they recvir, 
not to tiie propheta, or apostles, or evan- 
gelifits, but to themselves \" "Tiiis," says 
3. Chrysostom, " is what I am always advis- 
ing you and will never cease advising you 
to do, viz. not merely to give your attention 
to what is said here [in church], but also 
when you are at home to be constantly oc- 
cupied with reading the divine Scriptures. . . . 
The apostles and prophets set before all men 
plainly and clearly, as beiug the common 
teachers of the world, what proceeded from 
them, that each individual might be able 
even of himself to learn &om the mere read- 
ing the seoee of what they said ; and foretell- 
ing this the prophet exclaimed, Tfiey shall be 
ail taught of God *. . . . Let every one when 
ho returns hosae take the Bible in hla hands 
and reflect on the meaning of what is said 

■ Ep. ad Flan. i. 

' Optra, torn, i, pp. 737, 739 [ed, Ben.]. The teaching of 
S. ObryBogtoio on tlua point is oolleoted in MedilcMMtfiom 
3. attyotUm on Hit Stvdy tf (Ai Werd 1/ Bod, bj B. King 
^Dublin, iSfs). 
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hOTe, that is, if he would derive permaneDt 
and full benefit from the Scripture V . . . Gi<eat 
are the advantagea to be derived from such 
Btady. ... It gives wings and elevation to the 
aonl illuminated thus with the beams of the 
Sun of Righteousness ; . . . and what onr bodily 
nourishment effects for the support of our 
[natural] strength, this the reading [we 
speak ofj does for the spirit of man. For 
it is spiritual nutriment, and such as nerves 
the understanding and gives power to the 
soul; improving ite tone, imparting philo- 
sophic views, leaving it no more an easy 
prey to senseless passions, bat giving buoy- 
ajicy to its wing, and bearing it upward, 
BO to speak, to heaven itself." " This," Chry- 
sostom elsewhere says, "is the source from 
which have originated our thousand ills — 
ignorance of the Scriptures, Hence bath 
shot up the widespread pollution of heresies ; 
hence the wasted lives, hence the fruitless 
labours. For as they who are destitute of 
tiiis earthly light are unable to walk in a 
straight course, so in the same way they that 
see not the rays which beam forth from the 
divine Scriptures, must needs fall into many 

' Opera, tom. 111, p. 73, 
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eiTors, and that continually, seeing that they 
walk in darkness of the worst kind^." 

2, These representative passages prepare us 
for the important thesis constantly main- 
tained by the Church for fifteen centuries, 
viz. that Scriptnre is the ultimate criterion 
of the Church's teaching on matters of faith. 
Our sixth Article is simply stating the uni- 
versal helief of early ages in its declaration 
that "whatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man that it should be believed as an 
article of faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation." It is not too much 
to say, that "the whole weight of authorify" 
is in favour of the doctrine of the sixth 
Article'. The voice of Christian antiquity on 
this point is unanimous, and I need only 
quote some typical ntterances. Athanasius 
of Alexandria tells us that "the holy and 
divinely inspired Scriptures are of tbemselvea 
all-sufficient for the enunciation of truth ;" 
and that the Scriptures " are the fountains 
of salvation" in which "alone the doctrine 
of godliness is proclaimed *." Cyril of Jeru- 

' Gftru, torn. It, p. aBi ; torn, ix, p, 406. 

* Pklmer, Tnatiat on tlu Okurcft <if Oiritt, Paxt ili, eh. I. 

' Ath. «. Omt. I ; Ftal. Epitt. zxxix. 
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salem teacheB that "Kothing at all ought to 
be delirered concemiiig the divine and holy 
mjeterieB of faith -without the Holy Scrip- 
tures;" and again he plainly eaya to Ma' 
converts, " Do not believe me simply unless 
you receive the proof of what I tell you out 
of the Scripturaa '." " Keep that faith only " 
he elsewhere insists, "which the Church is 
now giving to you and which is certificated 
out of the whole of Scripture ^." The witnesa 
of the West is similar: "In those things," 
declares Augustine, "which are openly set 
down in Scripture, all things are found which 
embrace both faith and conduct '." For the 
later Church of the East a reference to John 
Damascene will suffice, "All things that are 
delivered to us by the law, the prophets^ 
the apostles, and the evangelista we receive, 
acknowledge, and reverence, seeking for no- 
thing beyond these *." The same doctrine is 
taught by many mediaeval writers, and is 
affirmed by Roman Catholic divines of 



' Catteh. It. la ; cp. 17. * Cat^h. -r. la. 

• <b Soe. U. 9. 

* dt OrO. Fid. L I. A large numbar of quotationi ibnilar 
in purport willjje found In Palmer, Tnatise on Oit caiuift, 
i.e. ; or in Bp. E. H. Browne's Eipotitim </ m XSJCIX 
AriieUi, pp. 140 L . , 
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&athoiity, Buch as Cardinal du Perron ^. Ab 
late as the eighteentli century -the O^can 
doctor du Fia approved of our sixth Article 
in language to (he following effect : " This 
(viz. that Scripture contains all things necee- 
6ary to salvation) we will gladly admit, 
provided that tradition be not excluded 
whidi does noi set forth new artitSlea of 
faith, but confirms and explains these things 
which are contained id Holy Scripture, and 
fences them by new safeguards against tJiose 
who are otherwise minded, bo that nothing 
new is said, but only the old in a new way V 
These are so many restatements of the axiom 
that what ia de fide must be capable of proof 
from Scripture. The tradition of fojth handed 
down by the Church is in fact identical with 
the teaching of Scripture, and is confirmed 
by it. 

At thifi point we may observe in passing 
that the body of revealed truths which depend 
upon this primary degree of authority, which 
are at once delivered by the Church and 
corroborated by the testimony of Scripture, 

■ See Palmer, L a. 
'* PuMj, SlrtnlaM, p. 013. Pklmer ereh elainui the 
Oaonoil «[ IVent in &Toiir of tha alxth Artiok (L c), 
S«a below. 
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ia smaUer than is sometimes supposed ; and 
farther, there is undoubtedly a ditTerence in 
the degree of practical prominence assigned 
to particular doctrines in the Bible and in 
tie TTitings of the Fathers. In other words, 
doctrines do not by any means stand alt 
on one level; while some are set forth as 
most Essential, others seem to be insisted 
on less emphatically. S. Cyril of Jerusalem 
says, expressly that the Creeds were ftamed in 
such wise BB to embrace the " most essential " 
or "distinctive" doctrines (ri KaipitaTora) of 
Scripture *. 'And it is well to recollect that 
while the disputes of Christendom have been 
mainly concerned with points of doctrine 
secondai'y in importance, there has been 
a meet impressive degree ■ of unanimity in 
.r^ard to the central doctrines of our faith. 
The caution must also be added that what 
has been already said must be limited strictly 
to matters of faith. In regard to rites, 
ceremonies, usages, institutions, the office of 
the Church is obviously more extensive. A 
large disoretion has ever been allowed to par- 
ticular Churehes in regard to traditions and 
xeremonieS) which as the tbirty-fourtb^Article 
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Bsyfl, "at »U times have been divers, and may 
be changed according to the diversities of 
countries, times, and men's manners, bo that 
nothing be ordained against Ood's Word." 
Scripture, in fact, appears to sanction a power 
of regulating externals, provided that no rite 
or discipline be actually contrary to Scrip- 
ture'. The distinction between a tradition 
of doctrines, and a tradition in regard to 
ecclesiastical usages, must be carefully borne 
in mind if we are to avoid troublesome 
confusion, and to measure eccnrately the 
degree of divergence which exists between 
different branches of the Catholic Church. 

3. We pass to a third, and happily un- 
disputed, function of Scripture. The Church 
sends her children to the Bible in order 
that they may there find nourishment for 
the spiritual life. Beligion means the life 
of friendship between Qod and man, and 
the Bible is in great part the story of that 
friendship. It records the spiritual conflicts 
and experiences of men who believed them- 
selves to be called into the life of divine 
fellowship, and sb'ove to rise to its re- 
ijuirements. Scripture may bo r^arded, 

> Not«B. 
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from this pomi of view, aa a mauaftl of 
spiritual ioatrnction and derotioa; and in 
her eerrice-books the Church seems to 
recognize a threefold method of nsing the 
Bible for this purpose. The daily lessons 
appointed to l»e read in chnrch cover a 
somewhat large portion of Holy Writ, The 
reading of them serves to impreaa on the 
hearer's mind some general truths relating 
to God's judgments, and the laws of His 
moral government. It deepens the sense of 
His continuons converse -with mankind, of 
His providential care, of His unchanging 
purpose of grace. In reciting the Epistles 
and Gospels on the other hand the Church 
seems to commend to us the duty of devout 
meditation on short and pregnant passages 
of Holy Writ ; she sets before us some in- 
cident in the life of our Lord, some deep 
utterance, some work of power, which illus- 
trates the laws of God's kingdom and the 
methods of His redemptive action. Once 
more, in the Psalms she gives us a manual 
of personal devotion. She puts the Psalms 
into our hands in order to train us to think 
the thoughts and ntter the langu^;e of love. 
She teaches ns how Qod should be approached 
and adored, and what He is to the individual 

!)■■ ... .CoO'^le 
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eoiil that seeks Him — its refuge, its strong 
rock, its biding-place, the satisfaction of its 
tbiret, the supreme object of its devotion 
and love. The F&alms in every generation 
have supplied the children of God with 
words which they may take with them^ 
to the throne of grace, and in which they 
may find utterance for all the varied moods 
and pbajjeB of the spiritual life — penitence, 
contrition, fear, adoration, joy, self-surrender, 
exultation, thanks^viog, praise. Thus, speak- 
ing generally, a threefold use of Scripture 
seems to be encouraged and sanctioned by 
the Church ^ For she locks on the Bible 
committed to her care as the food of sonls, 
as "milk" or "strong meat" according to 
the capacity of him who feeds upon it ". 
S. Chrysoatom compares Holy Scripture in 
this aspect to a garden or fair pasture, where 
the soul may range at will "Many and 
various," he says, " aa in a meadow, are 
the Bowers that I can observe in the 
lection which has been read to us ; many 
the rose-bushes, many the violets, nor less 
numerous the hlies than they ; aye, scattered 

' Hosea xiT. a. 

* I owe this mggeBttoD to a sermoii by ProfesaoF Look. 

• Heb.T.iai iPotli.a. ' 
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too on every side in diversified aboadance, 
the fruits of the Spirit, and Bweet Uie fragrance 
of their odour. Or ratiier, it is no mere 
meadow, but even a paradise [that one finds] 
in the reading of the divine Scriptures. For 
it is not bare perfume only that these flowers 
yield, but fruit also, adapted for nourishing 
the soul*." "Pleasant is the meadow," he 
elsewhere says^, " pleasant is the garden, but 
far more pleasant the reading of the Scriptures. 
For there indeed you have the flowers that 
bloom to die ; but here thoughts bom to live. 
There the zephyr blows; but here we have 
the breathing of the Spirit. There you hear 
the chirping of the grasshoppers; but here 
the melody of the prophets. There pleasure 
is enjoyed in the seeing ; here profit in tiie 
reading. The garden is confined to one spot ; 
the Scriptures are in all parts of the world. 
The garden is subject to the inevitable in- 
fiuence of the seasons ; the Scriptures both in 
winter and in summer are fair in their foliage, 
plentiful in their fruit." 

Thus to the true children of God the Bible 
is a celestial treasury of all medicines profit- 
able for the health of the soul ; a necessary 
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aid fo the growth of Christian charaoler, 
a fountain of grace, an unfailing source of 
comfort, heaJing, and light. And indeed no 
critical conclusiona can ever really impair or 
undermine this spiritual function of the Bible. 
It is, and ever will be, what Chrysostom in 
glowing words describes it to be, "an un- 
ruffled haven, an impregnaUe fortress, a tower 
that cannot be moved, a glory which none 
can take from us, armour impenetrable to the 
foe, a source of courage that will not shrink, 
pleasure for evermore, and everything excel- 
lent that one could name '." 

4. Once more, the Church sends va to the 
Sible in order that we may find Jesus Christ, 
"The key that lets men into the Scriptures," 
says Archbishop Laud, " is the tradition of the 
Church; but when they are in, they hear 
Christ Himself immediately speaking in Scrip- 
ture to the faithful, ajid ' His sheep ' do not 
only 'hear' but know 'His voice V* The 

' Op. torn. T, p. 519. 

' Qn^. tniSi Fither, i 16 (irorto,ToI. 3, p. 115). A Homan 
Oatholic writer quoted by Laud sayi that, like the Sama- 
ritans, who first heard the report of the Sanuuitan woman 
and then heard CLrist themBelves (S. John iv. 4a), "slo 
certe fidelis, aacra mrlptura cognita, et in ipsa CArMo 
inifnlo, plus verbis Christ! in ea credit qoam aoicunqua 
pnedloatorf, qoam etiam eodeataa teatifioantl,'' eto. 
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Gospda especially b&ve the peculiar merit of 
bringing the soul into contact with a per- 
sonality. "The Church," sayB Dr. Mozleyiu 
his essay on Blanco White, "receives with 
humble faith all these that the froward reason 
caUs legends, and recites them in regular 
liturgical order to her children as the simple 
truth, the history of what has been upon this 
earth. Blessed privilege to hear themt 
amidst a jarring world those disolosures of 
the enpematural strike deep into the heart 
that wants to realize Ood's presence. There 
He is ; He Uvea and moves as a real God ; 
He loves and concerns Himself for His crea- 
tures; He breaks forth from the veil of 
nature, and uncovers Himself to us. Every 
day we hear those Gospels which tell ns what 
Be did when He lived upon this esxth — Hia 
compassions and divine sweetness, His hu- 
mility and majesty supreme in mortal shape. 
What untold depths lie in those simple 
accounts which the evangelists have written, 
and in those acts of pity to the blind, the 
lame, the deaf, the dumb, the sick, the dying, 
and the dead. What an image do they raise 
in our minds of our blessed Lord in His 
earthly form ! Great privil^^ indeed to hear 
these holy narratives read I Hay they go on 
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formiiig asd deepening an image of Him 
which will stay in us and never go awaj^ I " 
And wbat is true of the ISoBpels is in dne 
measure and degree true of the other parts of 
Soiipture. The Old Testament indeed testifies 
of Christ ; He is present there by Hia Spirit. 
In type and prophecy, in narrative and song, 
in ordinance and precept, In proverb and saw, 
the Old Testament witnessea to Him, points 
to Him, looks for Himi. Bat in the New 
Testament, and especially in the Gospels, we 
seem almost with the bodily eyes to behold 
Him moving to and fro among men, in His 
majesty and His meekness, in His heavenly 
repose and His beneficent activity. The 
Gospels seem, to use the vivid expression of 
S. Paul, almost to "placard" Jesus Christ 
visibly before ns '. In devout study of them 
the benediction of a Divine presence makes 
itself felt. " Thy holy Scripture," cries Henri 
Perrfiyve, "is another eucharisti Thou art 
living, Thou art present in the sacred pages, 
in each word of Thy Soriptures, as in the 
tabernacle * I " 

■ BMoyf, vol. ii, p. ia8. * Bal. Ui. t. 

■ XdliMwfu aw la tamiK orint, p. a^. EraamnB in tk« 
preface to his edition of the N. T. (1516), (quoted by 
Weatcott uid Hort, Tht Nmo rnfaorwnt m tA< orfpfttal Qmk) 
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m. 

So far we have been concerned -with the 
general principles on which the Bible is used 
in the Church ; but in order to have any 
degree of completeness, the treatment of our 
subject must include some reference to the 
views which prevail in different fionnnnnions 
OS to the relation in which the Bible stands to 
the tradition of the Church. The view which 
the English Church adopts in her Articles is, 
as we believe, the immemorial doctrine of 
Christendom. In a Canon of Convocation, 
which directs the clergy to subscribe the 
Articles, the English Church bids her preachers 
be careful " that they never teach aught in a 
sermon to be reli^ously held and believed by 
the people except what is agreeable to the 
doctrine of the Old and New Testaments, and 
what the Catholic fathers tuid ancient bishops 
have collected from that same doctrine." The 
sixth Article declares that Holy Scripture 
" containeth all things necessary to salvation." 
The Church accordingly rejects all doctrines 

Bays; "They [the N. T. aerlptnre*] reprodum a Uriiig 
image of that moat sacred mind [of Christ], uid in moh 
wise pi'eeeut Chriat Himself speaking, healing, dying, 
rising again, Indeed in His enHrety, tliat He would even 
be less visible if we actually saw Him before our eyes." 
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that are repugnant to Scripture ; and all things 
which cannot be proved from Scripture, either 
by express statement or by way of in- 
ference, she excludes from the substance of 
necessary faith. "AU articles of faith," in 
short, " are proved by Scripture, and by a 
univereal tradition. eBbablishing the right in- 
terpretation, and corroborating the testimony 
of Scripture '." Any addition therefore to the 
subatance of the Church's faith is impossible. 
The catholic Faith is s deposit once for all 
committed to the Church. There can be illumi- 
nation of the Church's consciousness, elucida- 
tion and development of her terminology, 
there can be wider and deeper insight into 
the infinite significance of her creed ; but there 
can be no addition to the body of truth once 
revealed, " The apostles," says Ireoaeus, 
" poured into the Church as into a rich trea- 
eure-house all that pertains totruth '." 

i. The view of our brethren in the Boman 
Church, at any rate as sometimes Jield and 
taught nowadays, differs from the above 
view in that it places tradition and Scripture 
on a level as independent somxes of truth. 
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The decree of Trent declares th&t the " truth 
and diBcipIJne (of the Qospel) is contained in 
written books and in unwritten traditions, 
which, having been reoeired by the apostles 
from Chiist'B own month, or b; the apoetles 
themselveB at the dictation of the Holy 
Qhost, have been transmitted as if &om hand 
to hand, and have reached us. [The synod] 
following the examples of the orthodox 
fathers, receives and venerates with an equaJ 
feeling of piety and reverence all the books 
boUi of the Old and of the New Testament, 
since one God ia the author of each ; and also 
the traditiona themselves, relating both to 
faith and morals, as- having been orally 
dictated by Ckriat or by the Holy Ghost, 
and preserved by a continuous succession 
in the Catholic Church^." 

This Canon as it stands does not necessarily 
do more than reassert what we have seen to- 
be the ancient view, if it be conceded that 
the traditiona " confirm and are identically 
the same with the doctrines of Scripture^." 
But in view of the difficulty whidi some 
Roman Catholic writers evidently feel in. 
reconciling certain newly defined dogmas 
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■with the faitli of the early Church, there 
has -iindoubtedl; been a- tendency to expand 
the definition of Trent in the direcUon of 
makii^ tradition an independent anthoiity 
in matters of faith. Thus a modem BomaniHt 
would practically agree with Dr. Wiseman 
when he BaySj "Tradition, or the doctrinea 
delivered down and the unwritten Word of 
God are one and the same thing. ... By 
the unwritten Word of God we mean a body 
of doctrines, which, in consequence of express, 
deelarations in the written Word, we believe 
not to have been committed to wiiting, but 
delivered by Christ to His apostles, and by 
the apostles to their successors^." This, if 
words mean anything, implies that there are 
not only points of usage, and institutions, 
but also points of faith, doctrines, which are 

' Wiseman, Ztcturti on tki Prindpal Doctrimt and PradKn 
tif Hit Oalhulie Oturek (Loadon, 1836}, vol. I, pp. 6a, 61. 
On the other hand, eontraatthe declaration of Caaaandar, 
quoted bj Pahner, 1, c. p. 15. "This tradition is nolhing 
dn Irvi Ou ts^tmatioti and infniirefaitiiin cif Scripturt Satlf, so 
that it might be not improperly said, that Scripture ia 
A Bort of tradition folded and aealed, and tTBdltiou ia 
scripture unfolded and ungealad." Cp. Hawkins, Bampton 
Lectvrts, pp. 317 f. lit Illnsttation of the modern Roman 
pMition, see Card, Franzelin, quoted by Gore, Soman 
OalMie Qaimt, p. 58 ; and op. Qore, Bamgtim LeOuttt, 
note 95, p. 359. 
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not oontuned in Seriptare, bat are handed 
down by unwritten ttadition from the iq>oe- 
Ues. I am not concerned to press this point 
in a controversial spirit ; but it is oid; fair to 
remark that there is & discrepancy between 
earlier and later expositions of the Tridentine 
rule,— -later writers inclining at any rate 
to the position that Scriptnre ia only one, 
though certainly a chief source of Catholic 
truth, and that an article of faith may rest 
on the tradition of the Chnrch alone, or even 
on the deGnitioa of the Pope. *' In matters 
of dogma," says Father Clarke, "she (the 
Church) cannot change one iota of the fiuth 
once delivered to the saints." . So far this 
statement accords with the well-known rule 
of S. Vincent of Lerins, in the twenty-third 
chapter of his Commonitoriv/m ; but what 
follows 1 " Or (i.e. nor can the Church) 
reverse a doctrine once defined by the 
infallible voice of the supreme pontiff^" 
On this statement I have no wish to com- 
ment, beyond observing that the two clauses 
would seem to involve an extreme incon- 
sistency. On the other band, it might bo 

>- Clftrke, Thi Fupt and On BiWe, p. 53. On the Ineon- 
KiBteaaj of the Bom&n position, see Palmer, 1. 0. p. 17 t. 
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contended that the Boman Church has not 
authoritatively endorsed this interpretation 
of the Tridentine decree, which at present 
must be ranked as an opinion maintained by 
some Romanist writers '. The Boman Church 
-would not seem to be offieiaUy committed 
to the view that Scripture contains only 
a portion of the Catholic faith ; hut certainly 
this seems to be the opinion of some modern 
Komaniet writers. 

With three brief remarks, however, we 
must leave this portion of our subject; 

(i) The modern view of tradition as an 
independent source of doctrinal truth closely 
corresponds with a tendency challenged by 
Bishop Andrewes in the seventeenth century, 
— the tendency to enlarge the area of what is 
de fide. To Andrewes it appeared that the 
Koman controversialists of his day were lack- 
ing in the sense of proportion. Bellaitnine, 
for instance, refused the title "Catholic" to 
King James I, on the ground that he disputed 
Buch minor points of belief or practice as the 
invocation of saints, transubstantiation, and 

' The tact appears to ba that there is a real ineon- 

atetenoy betfreen earlier Boman statementa on tradition 
(see Palmer, 1. c), and the view of writers like Dr. Wi»o- 
man, or Card, Franzelin. 
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the temporal dumg of the Papacy. Andrevea, 
with a more juat historical aenae, was at pains 
to distinguish between what was certainly 
and clearly de fide, and what was merely 
probable, or allowable, as matter of opinion, 
or even of sentiment. It was a necessary and 
vital distinction, — never more important to 
bear in mind than at this moment, when the 
whole question of reunion is under considera- 
tion. We English churchmen are at one with 
the ancient Church in being rightly jealous of 
any innovation in, or addition to, the creed of 
Christendom. 

(2) The modem Roman view is shown to 
be unsatisfying by the fact that there has 
hitherto been hesitation in boldly acting upon 
it. In spite of the theoretical equahty of 
rank assigned to Scripture and unwritten 
tradition as sources of doctrinal truth, Koman 
theologians have frequently betrayed anxiety 
to prove points both of doctrine and disci- 
pline from Scripture alone. Thus, while Bossuet 
objected to the temporal supremacy of the 
Pope as n on -scrip turaJ, Milner endeavours 
to find scriptural warrant for the Invocation 
of Saints • ; and Dr. Wiseman attempts to 



' Palmer, L c. pp. 16, ij, 
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discover support in the Bible for oUier con- 
troverted points, euoh as the grantLng of 
indulgences, and th« honour due to relics'. 

(3) On the other hand, we cannot but 
observe that the tendency to exalt tradition 
coincidea with a widespread disregard of 
Scripture— a practical discouragement of the 
laity from sesrching the Scriptures for them- 
selves. I- knew that individual Romanist 
writers have, much to their honour, spoken 
earnestly of the duty of biblical study ; it is 
indeed expressly stated by Father Clarke 
that " the authorities of the [Roman] Catholic * 
Church — Pope, bishops, and clergy — are 
anxious to see the Scriptures widely circu- 
lated among Uie people^." But the facts 
of the case seem to point to a very diflerent 
conclusion. Those who had any opportunity 
of reading the remarkable preface of M. Henri 
Lasserre to bis translation of the Four Gospels 
into French, will remember his acknow- 
ledgement that the great mass of Roman 
Cathohc lay-people are profoundly ignorant 
of Scripture *. This general ignorance I refer 

' 8e« Dr. WlsemnD'a JWupm (already cited), voL ii, 
pp.73, 103, 103, 119 f. (rereired h> by Hawkins, I.e. p. 30). 

■ See The Ajm <uid tiu Bibli, a pamphlet by B. F. Clarke^ 
S.J,, p. 9, ' Note C. 
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to B8 an undeniable fiict, wlthoat pansing to 
point ont all its conseqnencefl. I will only 
say that under such circamBtancea there Ib do 
safeguard, such aa there would be if the study 
of Scripture were generally encouraged in the 
Church of Rome, against unscriptural doctrine 
being taught and accepted within her pale ; 
and as we have seen, the unanimous voice of 
antiquity declares that a doctrine which is 
unscriptural is ipso facto excluded from the 
area of what is de fide. In fact the word 
"catholic" can only be justly predicated of 
what is clearly set down in Scripture or 
has been directly inferred from its express 
statements by the ancient Church. 

ii. Another view of Scripture which we ought 
briefly to consider is summarily expressed in 
the celebrated declaration of Wiiliam Chilling- 
worth {b. i6oa; d. 1644), "The Bible, I say, 
the Bible only is the religion of Protestants ' " ; 
or in the position which we sometimes hear 
defended, that "each individual ought to 
examine Scripture for himself before he be- 
lieves any doctrine." Now of course Scrip- 
tare might suffice to be the primary teacher 
of the Catholic faith if it had certain qualifica- 

> Bilial^n qf Ptottitanti, I. t]. $6. 
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tions wHidi it conspieuouely, and happily, 
lacks. There haa been at times a tendency 
among Protestant theologians to regard reve- 
lation mainly as a definite and ascertainable 
system or body of doctrines; and cei-tainly 
if Scripture had the formal precision, the 
definiteness or clearness of a system,, it might 
well serve as a primary teacher. When, how- 
ever, Protestant writers praise the " cleamefis " 
of Scripture, one feels inclined to protest 
against the readiness with which without 
intending it men "talk deceitfully for God V 
For Scripture knows nothing of formal system. 
On the contrary, its principal value lies in the 
unsystematic and occasional fona of its differ- 
ent books. "The actual form of the Scrip- 
tures," says Dr. Hawkins, " by its very 
indirectness, want of system, and apparent 
adaptation to local and temporary circum- 
stances, tends to a variety of important 
moral results ; awakening attention, stimulat- 
ing curiosity, promoting research, rewarding 
diligence, humility, reverence, and conducing 
to the growth and stiength not of mere belief, 
but of a genuine religious fwth*." If, we 
may ask, the Bible has the character mistak- 

«. PP- 45-48. 
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eoly ascribed to it, — if it be true that "all 
tbo96 tbiDgB whicb eoncem tbe terms of 
man's salvation are delivered -with the greatest 
evidence and perspicuity ^," how are we to 
account for tbe diversity of doubts, eiTors, and 
disputes that have arisen respecting the 
meaning of particular passages, and what 
need was there for the careful provision 
made by apostles for a snccession of teachers 
wbo might ^ve continuous oral instruction 
in every Chureh ? In every instance where 
tbe Gospel was planted, a society was also 
established ; teachera were appointed, and 
ministers of the Word whose express function 
was to give aUendajice to reading, exkortor- 
Hon, doctrine, to 'preach the Word, to be apt 
to teach, to labour in the Wm'd and doctrine, 
to be Ttiinistera of the new covenant, ministers 
of the Goapd^. It is surely needless to en- 
lai^ on this point. The doctrine that 
"the Bible only is the religion of Protestants" 
is based on a fundamental misconception of 
the nature of Holy Writ, nor does it make 
any allowance for tiie ignorance, carelessness, 
pn^udice, passion, defective reasoning- powers 
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and party spirit of men. An apostolic writer 
reminds bia readers that in S. Paul's epistles 
there are some things hard to he u-nderstood 
which they that are nrdearned and ninstahle 
wrest, as they do also the other ecriptures, v/nto 
their ovm destruction ', Indeed, as S. Vincent 
very justly says, " The Holy Scripture owii^ to 
its very depth is not understood of all men in 
one and the same sense; its expressions are 
interpreted by diflFerent men in different ways, 
so that it seems as if almost as many opinions 
might be extracted from it as there are men V 
It is indeed a strange zeal for Scripture that 
would reject in the search after truth the aid 
of the Church of Christ. Experience conclu- 
sively shows that the stadent of the Bible 
needs a clue to guide him if he is to be saved 
fi-om falling into fantastic errors, if he is not 
to lose alt sense of proportion. This due 
is supplied by the " hermeneutioal tradition " 
of the Church. " It is necessary," S. Vincent 
elsewhere says", "that the faculty of Under- 
standing the heavenly Scripture should be 

■ a Pet. iii. t6. 

' Cbmmsn. c. a. Father Clarke's pamphlet, already 
referred to, deiiU at length with the poaitioa implied 
in Chilliugworth's apboriBm, in chap, a, " Popular Bible- 
reading and common sense." Cp. Hawkins, utivpra, 

' Comtmm. o. 99. 
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directed by the one rule of the eccleaiaBtical 
fieDBe, especially in those" iDqaiiieB on which 
the fonudatione of Catholic dogma rest for 
support." So S. Cyril of Jeruealem instructs 
his catechumens : " Receive through teaching 
and authoritative inBtruction, and bold fast, the 
one only faith now delivered unto thee by the 
Church and confinned by the testimony of the 
entire Scripture. For since all cannot read 
the Scriptures, and some are debarred by 
ignorance, and some by want of leisure, from 
knowledge of them, lest the soul should perish 
through ignorance, the clauses in which we 
comprehend the doctrine of the faith are few 
in number. . . . For not as it seized the fancy 
of men were the statements of the Creed com- 
piled, but the most salient points collected 
from the whole of Scripture make up the 
doctrine of the faith. Like a grain of mus- 
tard-seed this faith in a few sentences has 
embraced the whole knowledge of godliness 
contained in the Old and New Testaments. 
Take heed then and hold fast the traditions 
which ye ai'e now receiving *■" 
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IV. 

Enough has been said to- illustrate tbe 
relation in which Scripture stands to the 
doctrinal and heiineneatical tradition of tbe 
Church, and the limits of our present suhjeet 
have now been reached. It may he well, in 
conclusion, again to impress upon our minds 
how limited is the area within which we 
can be said to poeaess primary authority, i.e. 
the testimony of the Bible corroborating that 
of the Church. The central doctrines of the 
revealed faith are few in number, though , 
they are great and august in proportion to 
their fewness. They constitute that solid 
body of truth which the great mass of 
Christians hold in common. Such a doctrine 
is that of our Lord's Divinity — a doctrine 
received and taught not here or there only, 
not in this age only or in that, but in " East 
and West, North and South, throughout all 
Christendom in eyery Church, so far as tbe 
records of Christianity extend • ". And it 
need scarcely be pointed out how impressive 
is the strength of this consentient testimony. 
Here at least is one of those truths aa to 
which no man can say that Christendom 
* HawkiuB, l.o.p. 115. 
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speaks with a divided voice. Then agaJD, 
outeide the range of such central verities as 
are contained m the Creeds of the Church, 
lies a department of truth in regard to which 
it may "be said that there is a very strong 
consensus of Catholic opinion rather than 
any definite dogma of the Church '. Again, 
there are some subjects in regard to which 
a certain latitude of opinion haa always 
prevailed, owing to the lack of precise 
scriptural statements or definitions of the 
Church *. Finally, there are doctrines put 
forward which not only lack all scriptural 
warrant but are demonstrably novel; and in 
regard to these we shall adhere to the rule of 
S, Vincent, receiving and believing only that 
which we have ascertMned the Catholic 
Church to have universally held in ancient 
times \ 

On the whole, then, we are encouraged to 
put ourselves under the guidance of the 
Church so far as it extends ; and we must 

' e.g. the doctrines of fbe enohKristic presence and 
saoriflce, or of the Christian ministry. See Gore, Roman 
Oaimt, pp. 69, 70. 

* e.g. the nature of the gift received by the ftithlesa 
communicant, the actual Bintessnesg, or the perpetual 
virginity of the BleHsed Virgin. ' 
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be careful not to exaggerate the diversities 
of teachiiig whicli prevail within particular 
portions ' of the Church. We do well to 
endeavour to deepen our aenee and practical 
comprehenBion of those holy verities which 
with one month and one heart Chrietendom 
proclaims: tjie mystery of the Trinity in 
Unity, the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
the atoning sacrifice of the Saviour, the , 
work of the Spirit, the one baptism, the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
flesh, the judgement. By meditation on these 
revealed mysteries of the faith, we shall at 
once educate our sense of proportion, and 
escape from the maze of fruitless controversy, 
walking steadily and soberly in the revealed 
paths of peace. Finally, we shall learn to 
trust practically to that unction from the 
Holy One which rests on Christians ; we 
shall believe that if in anything we be other- 
wise minded than our brethren God shall 
reveal even this to us *, unveiling to us as 
we are able to bear it the inexhaustible 
significance of our holy faith, and illuminating 
for U8 the Scriptures which enshrine it. " For 
we have a Lord," S, Chrysostom aays, "who 
loves mankind, and when He sees us anxious, 
> Phil, iii, 15. 

:)■■ ... .CoOgIc 
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and sti'ongly desirons of understanding the 
Divine oracles. He doth not leave us destitute 
of ought besides, but straightway enlightens 
OUT understanding, and bestows that illu- 
mination that proceeds from Himself, and 
according to His benign wisdom communi- 
cates all true doctrine to our souls ^ ". Yes, 
the means which God has placed within our 
reach for the attainment of truth are all to 
be used in combination : we are to hear the 
Church, and then to diligently search the 
Scriptures for proof of what she teaches ; 
but above all we are to remember that God 
will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him, We have received, S, Paul says, not 
the epiHt of the world, but the Spirit which 
is of God; that we -might know the thiiiga 
that are freely given to ua of God. Ye have 
an anointing from the Holy Otis, writes 
S. John, aTid ye knoio all things ; . . . and 
as for you, the anointing which ye received 
of Him abideth in you, and ye need not that 
any one teach you. But a8 His anointing 
teacheth you concerning all things, aTid is 
true and ia no lie, and even as it taught you, 
abide ye in Him '. 

' Opera, b.m. iv, p. Ji6. 

■ S.Liikexi. i3i t Cor. JLiii't JobniLio, 37(mMg.). 



To A« Cftttreh Ou Scriplitm iriong, ^e. 

Tertallisn, A jhumct. Baer. xix : "Our appeal miut not 
be made to the Scriptures ; nor must controversy be 
admitted oa points in which Tictory 'will either be 
impossible or UDcertain, or not certain enough. . . . The 
natural order of things would require that this point 
ahould be first raiseil, 'To whom does the fnith itself 
properly belong T Whose are the Scriptures ? From 
whom, and through whom, and when, and to whom 
has l>een handed down that rule by which men become 
ChristianB?' For wherever it shall be made manifest 
that the tme Christian rule and ikilh exiats, there will 
likewise be the true Scriptures and eipositions thereof, 
knd all the Christian traditions." 

Augustine, de narrSma Ecd. Izi, speaks of the Scriptures 
as "at all times most widely diffused, and guarded by 
the testimony of the Churches dispersed abroad throi^h- 
out the whole world." Id determining the contenta of 
the Canon, he elsewhere says, "me must follow the aulho- 
rity of the greatest available number of Churches, espe- 
cially that of Apostolic Sees." 

With regard to the actual Canon of Scripture and 
its contents, see the account given by Bp. Weatcott in 
The Bible and Ihe Church. The enlarged Canon adopted 
by the Synod of Trent includes the apocryphal Books 
of Wisdom, Ecolesiasticiis, Tobit, Judith, the two Boots 
of Maccabees, and the Book of Baruch ; the Synod, 
in tbo main, follows the Third Council of Carthage 
(397 *.",), which, without doubt, was largely influenced 
by the authoritiy of 3. Augustine. The reasons, however, 
why his authority on this point ia not for a moment to be 
washed against -the testimony of the four preceding 
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eenturies sra oTerwhelniliiglj atrong, bnt OMUiot b« 
diioiuaed heie. 

W« reoeive tha Cuon on tlia autfaorltr oT Ihe Cbureb, 
■ad ws mAj obaarre, " It i* no vioioiu oirola to MJ that 
H0I7 Scriptun provea tha eziatenc* of tha Cburch, and 
that this, tha Churoh, provea Holy Soriptura. An am- 
baaaador cornea to a king bMuiog hia eredantiBla ia 
a leltM. He himMlf ia the authority for tha genulnenssa 
•<f the letter : when the letter ia opened, it ia found 
to deflne the powera^ plenipotentiat; or other, of ths 
meaaauger who brought it. Thua it ia with Holy Scrip* 
ture" (Bp Forbes, £i}iJan(i(K>)i nf Uit ZXZIX Artida, p. 93), 
The aame illuatration is given by Dr. Wiseman, lActu/m 
OK Uc fniuAfoi Soe^m* and PracHcti qfOu eaOuUe CkurcA, 
ToL i, leot. 3. 

It has sometimea been- contended tbst a pMMge of 
S. Basil (da ^pir. Saitdo, 0. Izii.) recognizee the equal an* 
tfaority of unwritten tradition and Soripture. But (i) tha 
illuatratlona given by Basil are all taken, from points of 
pracUd, Mtage, and diadplint, the word Hyiiara evidently 
meaning ordinanoM and usages, not dootrines. (a) S. Basil 
himaulf expressly teaches elaewhera that in matters of 
faith the appeal to Scripture is the ultimate test or 
criterion. Thus he says, "It is a masifeHt dafeotioa from 
the faith, and a proof of arrogance, either to rejeot any- 
thing of what is wi-itten, or to introduce anything that ia 
not" (dt Fidt, c.L); and again, "Believe those things 
which are written; the things which are not written aeek 
not" {Som. xsix. adv. column. S, Trin.). To these may be 
added a passage froia the da Spiritu Sancfo itself, c. zvi. 
S. Basil is speaking of the co'eqiul honour and glory due 
to the Father and the Son, as a point taught by " the 
Fathers." He continues ; " But tliis is not sufficient for 
ns, that it ia the tradition of the Fathers. For even they 
followed the mind (SovA^/un) of the Scripture, taking 
their first principles (or premisses] from the passages whioh 
a abort while ago we set before yoa from Scripture." 
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NOTE B. 

On traditioD'Ss a mla of usages and riteSg-we Palmer, 
Tnatiu on Ot Church, port iii, ch. 4. The "tradition" 
is in [^t threefold : (a) A rule of faith and dootrine, 
such aa the doctrine of Ohrist's Dtviiiit7, the doctrine 
of grace, etc. These and other doctrines, which are 
taught by the Chujoh and corroborated by Bcriptuce, 
are therefore dt fide, (b) A rule of interpretation (hM-- 
meneutioal tradition), (e) A- role respecting rites and 
ceremonies. TertuUian, de cer. Mil. iii, mentions certain 
ceremonies in baptism, times of receiving the Holy 
Communion, the observance of Sunday, and the nee of 
the sigD of the cross, as instances ef traditional usages. 
S. Basil of Caesarea, in the passage di Spir. Sando, 0. Ixvi, 
ascribes to tradition the words of invocation (iriKXtjats) 
used before the consecration of the elements. The 
freedom recognized by our Thirty-fourth Article is 
admirably illustrated by the injunction given by Pope 
Gregory the Great to Augustine : " Ex singulis ergo 
quibusqae ecciesiis, quae pia, quae religioaa, quae recta 
aunt elige, et haeo quasi in fasciculum collecta apud 
Aoglorum mentes in comvetudinem deponi" (Bedo, Hitt 
Eccl. ii. a^, quoted by Maclear, Inlrochidion la the Artida, 
p. 383, note a). See generally HanlunB' Bamptaa LMuret, 



NOTE 0. 

Ronum Caliiolic lay.peopIa and Scriptun. 
U. Lasserre aaya : "The greater part of the children 
of the Church only know fi-agmenta of the sacred 
volume, reproduced in no logical Or chronological order 
in prayer-books and in the Mass for Sundays and feasts ; 
and thoy scarcely retain anything from it eicept special 
quotations which ai-e met with more often than others 
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In sermons sod pious books, and end hj taking possea- 
tioa, whether they wish it or not, of the memory of all, 
and BO to say become publio property" {Pi^aa, p. ii). 
Cp. Gore's Boman Catholic Claims, pp. 10 and 11. 

A defence of the great restrictions under whioli lay- 
people are allowed to read Scripture is given by Father 
Clarke in his pamphlet Tlu Bgw ami Ikt BibU, chap. a. 

A notice of this tract appears in The CIturrh and Sj/na- 
gogae for Oct. 1896, in which it is stated that " Mr. Ottley 
qnietly assumes, without any further discussion, that by 
'Bible' is meant the Canonical Books of the Saw Testa- 
ment, or as he calls them 'the Christian Scriptures'." 

It is necessary perhaps to explain that the phrase 
"Christian Bible" (p. 11) was meant ba conrcy the idea 
that the Old Testament gained a new character from it* 
reception by the Christian Church. The full significance 
of the Old Testament was gradually elucidated "under 
the guidance of apostolic men, who before they finally 
disappeared had written the books of the New Testa- 
ment" (Chareh and Syvagogve, p. 37). The "Bible" in the 
Christian sense of the term would accordingly mean Oia 
Old Tesiamgnl acmn^anied and ^acidated by 1A« NetB Teatamenl; 
in this sense the Church is certainly prior to the Bible. 
There is a passage in Irenaeus (Haer. iT. a6. i, ed. Stieren) 
which describes the new character giTen to the Old 
Testament by the New as follows ; tni 'louSaiiiv fily lira- 

ytrVtJlc6fjLtVQS i vAfilK iv T^ VVI^ KtUp^, fi^&lff ioiKfV ob jAp 

IjCoum Ttjy lehijoa- rSir wavray, IJTis laiir i) «aT' SySfionioy 
mpovaia toS vIbu toC S»oB- iiti Si xix'""^"^ cW7ii'ii«rjinJ- 
l^tvoi 6iiaa«p6s iari, KfUpitf^/iivoi fiiv iy ^yPVt airrois hi 
iwoiciKiiXviiiiiyos. Cp. Origen, in Sam. horn. ix. 4 ; "Nobis 
aufem. qui earn [legem] spiritaliter et evangelico sensu 
intelligimus et eiponimus, semper nova est et utrumqui 
Robu novum Teslamentum eat, uon temporls novitate Bed in- 
telligent! ae novitate." 
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StJMMABT. 

IvTBODUOTOMi.— SooFK Or Tot IiBonnu . , 

L Thb Chvboh nvat 'Odabb thb Dbposit' 

(a) No iotrodaction of foreign element*. 

lb) No ftirther revelation. 
II. WrmiBB TBI PnoiABT FvHonov or te 

Ckubch 

lUuetrated by the fitot that 

(a) Innoratore have tried to claim antiquity. 

[b) The greataat teachera lead ub back to the 

Source. 
III. Thk Ckubch the Jddsb a Cortbotehbies or 

FilTH 

The tme funotioD of the Judge. 
IT. Two Practcoai. CoH<iLiraioni . 

(l) Comparatively unimportant by whom 

the judgement is declared. 
(b) Wrong deciaionH may be given in 
matters of faith. 
T. The InrALUBmrr or tub CHCBca . . . ' 
Due to her Htad, not to her members. 
To be found io the loftola mind of the Churah. 
True development. 
TL Ta> Boxah Doctrine or Papai, Ini'Ai.LiBiLin' 

ABD ITS ConBEqOEKOES .... 

(a) It gives a nnw meaning t« the term 

Autliority. 
(() The Church r^^rded aa a body contain- 

ing certain authoritative agdneies. 
(c^ Fromulgative authority takes the place 

of consentient witness, 
vn. The AoTHORirr or the wbou Chvbch 

(a) Istheauthority recognizedinearlydays. 

(b) la eminently natur^ 

(e) Commends itself to our experience. 
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THE TEACHING POWER OF 
THE CHURCH. 

T/uft iiipTVfv roSmr.S. Lak« xzIt. 48. 

Wb have to-day to deal more particularly 
Trlth the teachlDg power of the Churoh. It 
will be gr&Dted on all hands that it is tiie 
divinely appointed ftmctioo of the Churoh to 
teach : but many questions still remain to 
be asked with regard to the nature of Uiis 
•magifAervu/m or teaching power. What kk 
its limitations T its safeguanls 1 How oan we 
■fae sure of its authenticity ? Above all, how 
is it expressed 1 Now, some of these questions 
' will be dealt with in the lecturee which follow. 
To-morrow, for instance, the magieteriam of 
the Ecdesia diffusa will be considered ; and 
it will be shown that the epiBcopate through- 
out the world forms the normsl organ of 
the Church's teaching power. The following 
lecture will deal with the authority of 
General Councils, i.e. the magisteriv/ni of 
the Ecdesia congregata ; and the last will 
be concerned with the claims which have 
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been put forth on beh&lf of the Bishop of 
Borne (and exercised "by him) to speak in 
the Dame of the whole Church — i.e. it will 
deal with the usurped Tnagieteritim. of the 
Pope. It may he that this method of study- 
ing the subject will involve some slight 
amount of repetition ; but this will be amply 
compensated for if the result be to place in 
clearer light the fundamental bearings of the 
whole question, by insisting and re-insisting 
npon them '. 

To-day, then, we are concerned more 
particularly with the nature of this teach- 
ing authority — this magietervum — in itself, 
apaxt from the particular manner in which it 
may happen to be expressed. 

' "I lutTe no doabt that both in theae lecturM and 
elB«whare mtjij tUngs ni]l be found which have been 
already said both by myself and by other writera. 
Pwbably nuuiy things -will be found whloh both mygalf 
and other tnifera may find ooeasioa to aay again, aa 
often M it may be noedAiI to put forth correct riewa 
of mattera about whioh popular errors and ooofiuioni 
axe aQoat. There is a large class of persons who pay 
little heed to a thing which la aaid only once, but on 
whom, when it Is said several times, and put in several 
shapes, it has at last an effeot. I believe that this olasa 
is more numerous — its needs are certainly better worth 
attending to — than those fastidiona peraong who are 
disgusted if they are ever called upon to hear the same 
thing twice " (Freeman, CompanUiv FUitie^ page t). 
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And first, if it be aaked what it in that the 
Church is to teach, there can be no doubt u 
to the answer. She is to teach Christ— to 
bring men into contact vrith Christ, and to 
commnoioate to them the benefits of member- 
ship in BIm. She represwits Him to the 
world. He haa ascended to the Father, yet 
in the Church He is still present. And the 
things which in the fiesh " He began botii to 
do and teach ^," He is now bringing to their 
consummation in and through the Church. 
From this point of view, then, her function 
is clear : she is here in order that the verities 
of the faith should not be obscured in course 
of time, either by the suppression of some 
fundamental parts, or by the accretions of 
falsehood. She has to " guard the deposit '." 
This is obviously a very necessary function. 
For if we tiiink of any historical religion, we 
shall see that it is liable to change — either 
by accretion or deterioration — in course of 
time. Unpalatable truths may be ignored 
or forgotten ; efiete ideas may be gradually 
discarded. Or on the other hand some new 
teacher may arise and modify the earlier 

* Acta i. I. * I Tim. vi. aft 
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teaclimg ; or new and foreign elements may 
be grafted npon the original stock, until its 
character is changed entirely. 

Now with ChriBtianity no such change is 
poBsible : it claimB to be not only historical 
but absolute. We do not " look for another \" 
Our &uth is not a body of partial truths, 
suited to the present immature state of the 
human race. It is not merely a " tentative 
solution," a "fragmentary revelation," or a 
"revelation of the aoul'a wants," like the 
pre-Christian reli^ons. Cbristiajiity claims 
to be the absolute reli^on. " It claims on 
the one side to be bound by no limits of 
pla«e or time, or faculty or object, but to 
deal with the whole sum of being, and with 
the whole of each separate existence. It 
claims on the other side to give its revela- 
tioQ in facts which are an actual part of 
human experience '." And so it follows that 
no such alteration of the substance of the 
Christian faith is possible ; and that in pro- 
portion as changes are introduced, the result- 
ing product ceases to be Christianity. There 
is in our faith no element which can become 
effete and drop off; no element is lacking 
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vhicb later ages oan eopply. The Christian 
Cbnrch must "guard the depoBit." Other 
systems — the Buddhist religion, or the Wes- 
leyan Society, or the BeDedictine Order — 
are in no senso houod to adhere strictly to 
the teaching of their founders ; for the 
founder is hut the teacher of certain bnths 
external to himself. And others may quite 
legitimately, and without disloyalty, sopple- 
ment this teaching out of any fuller know- 
ledge which they may possess j indeed, in 
proportion as they do so they will be loyal to 
bis spirit. But not so with the Church. 
Her Founder is Himself the Way in which 
she is to walk : He is Himself the Truth 
which she exists to teach ; He is Himself the 
Life by which she lives'. To add to or sab- 
tract &om His teaching would be treason : 
it would be the destruction of her very 
existence as the Church of Christ. 

Every churchmiui is aware that this is the 
teaching of Holy Scripture upon tiie subject, 
(a) There can be no introduction of foreign 
elemenU. " Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ'," 
says S. Paul to the Corintbiana. He writes 

> S. John xiT. 6. * t Cor. liL it. 
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to them again, fearing that they may be 
"oomipted from tte eimplicity wid purity 
which is towardfl Jesas," if any coming to 
them should "preach another Jesos," or if 
they should receive "a different spirit," or 
■' a different gospel \" To the GaJatians he 
writes," Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
Bhould preach unto you any gospel other 
than that which we preached unto you, let 
him be anathema^." (b) Nop can there he 
any further revelation : there is nothing 
analagous to the prt^essive covenant- 
revelations to the Hebrews. S. Timothy is 
to "keep the deposit which is committed 
to him';" and the Christian people are 
exhoited to " contend earnestly for the faith 
which was once for all delivered unto the 
saints *." In short, " it is of the very essence 
of the Christian revelation that as originally 
given it is final'." The office of the Church, 
from this point of view, is to dissipate the 
obstacles of time and apace and circumstance 
which separate us from our Lord's own teadi- 
ing, to keep ns face to face with the facts as 



. xi. 3, 4, E.V. » GaL L 8. 

I. tL 30. < Jude 3, or. a Joha 

* Qore, Roman Catkelic Oaiim, p. 3O. 
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facts, and enable ub more and more to realize 
their eignificance. The divinely appointed 
teacher can only teach that faith which 
ahe taught from the beginning. She cannot 
modify that which she teaches, for &om tbd 
beginning that which was committed to her 
was the whole truth. And she is bound to 
carry it on from age to age, without aooretion, 
without I06& 



It 

In other worda, the teaching office of the 
Church is primarily that of witness. It is 
not her function to reveal truth ; hut her 
very existence is bound up with the fact 
that she is, like her Lord ', a faithful Witness. 
WitnesB to the faith once delivered is not only 
her positive duty but the very conditioQ of 
her being. It is by this constant witness by 
means of Creeds and Litur^es, of the Chris- 
tian Ministry, of parents and teachers, that 
the young are built up in the faith, and the 
life of the Church carried on from age to age. 
"The Church," says an English writer, "is a 
Bociety in which, by the divine institution, 
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a great and complicated syetem of instrncbioD 
is alwaya to continue '." And tbis continuity 
of teaching is of no Icbb moment than conti- 
nuity of oiganization. "The apoetles' doc- 
tiine" goes haud in hand with "the apostles' 
fellowship '." There is an apostolical suocea- 
sion of doctrine as well S£ of ministry. So 
when Tertullian is dealing with the heretics 
of his day, he demands that they shall unfold 
the roll of their bishops, " whom, as having 
been appointed to their episcopate by the 
apostles, they regard ae transmitters of the 
apostolic seed^." But, he continues, even 
this by itself ia not enough. " For their very 
doctrine, being compared with that of the 
apostles, will declare by its own diversity 
and contrariety that it had for its author 
neither an apostle nor an apostolic man," 
since apostolical Churches, whatever the date 
of their foundation, 81*0 Imown by " kinship of 
doctrine*." 

The Church, then, cannot reveal new truth ; 
and, on the other hand, she has an unfailing 

' Pulmer, Church (ifOiriat, toL H, p. 77, 

' Tert. Be Praeacr. 3a : " quos ab apoatolis in opiBoopa- 
tum constitutos apoatolici aemiDia traduces habeant." 
' "Pro consanguinitate doctrime." 
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touclistoiie by which to test the truth of any 
doctrine which may become current. Th&t 
which is novel, or local, or partial, cannot 
be true. Her writers are never tired of de- 
claring the fact. The early manual known 
as the Teaching of the Apostles reveals to 
ua a very immature phaee of Christian life, 
but declares clearly enough that a prophet 
who brings new doctrine is not to be re- 
ceived'. "Therefore it is necessary," eaya 
S. Irenaeus, " that we who are in the 
Church should listen to the elders of the 
Churoh, those who, as we have shown, have 
the succession from the apostles; who tc^e- 
ther with the succession of the episcopate 
have received the sure gift of the truth ac- 
cording to the Father's will ^." S. Athanasius 
is never tired of pointing out that the Arian 
heresy is a novelty of his own day, and 
taunts its followers with dating iJieii- brand- 
new creeds, in order to mark when it was 
that they believed so-and-so. And he oon- 

' o. II : id)- U oirSt A liSiam* arpoipfit SiMnnr ^lAA^ 
SjSoxV ''^ ^^ KaToXSaai, /ri^ airoQ AxoiiarjTt. 

' 8. Iren. Ade. Haer. iv. aS : Qiupropter eiB qui la 
Ecclesia aunt, presbyteris obaadlre oportet, his qui Buc- 
eesaionem habent ab apoBtolis, eicut cateodimuB ; qui cum 
«piMX^tus auccewione cbariama Teritatis certum, seoun- 
dum plsoitnm Patria aeceperuut. 
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trasts with their conduct that of the Council 
of Ificaea, which legislated concerning disci- 
pline, but simply declared the faith : " with- 
out prefixing consulate, month, and day, they 
wrote concerning Easter, * It seemed good as 
follows ; ' for it did then seem good that there 
should be a general compliance in this matter. 
But concerning the iaith they wrote not ' It 
seemed good,' but ' Thos believes the Catholic 
Church;' and thereupon they confessed how 
they believed, in order to show that their own 
sentiments were not novel but apostolical; 
and what they wrote down was no discovery 
of theirs, but is the same as was taught by 
the apostles K" The famous CcrniTnonitormm 
of S. Vincent of Lerins is to the same effect : 
" We within the Catholic Church i^e to take 
great care, that we bold that which ha.th been 
believed, everywhere, always, and by all men. 
. . . And that we shall do if we follow Uni- 
versality, Antiquity, and Consensus. Uni- 
versality we shall follow if we confess tliat 
one faith to be true which the whole Church 
throughout the world confesses ; Antiquity, 
if we depart in no wise from those truths 
which it is plain that our holy forefathers 
held ; and Consensus, if in this antiquity it' 
' 3. Ath. d4 Synodu, f 5. 
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eeu we follow the definitionB and Bentences 
of all, or practically all, the priests and doc- 
tors together'," And bo, if some new infection 
of heresy ehall threaten to defile even the 
whole Church, then a Catholic Christian must 
" take care that he adheres to antiquity, which 
cannot possibly now be seduced by any de- 
ception of novelty K" But it is needless to 
multiply illustrations of a principle which haa 
been at all times accepted — a principle which 
was set before themselves by the reformers 
of the sixteenth centuiy, by Luther and Cran- 
mer and Jewel, however deplorably they may 
have failed in their application of it in par- 
ticular cases ; a principle which is held and 
recognized, in theory if not in fact, through- 
out the whole Catholic Church. 

Two kinds of indirect testimony are, how- 
ever, worth noticing : 

(i) Innovators upon the faith have generally 
tried to bolster tip their novelties by making for 
them a fictitious claim to antiquity. Thus the 
Qnostics, and others who improved upon the 
Christian revelation, often claimed * that their 
peculiar tenets were a "hidden wisdom " which 

' S. Vincent. Commoniiorimn, c, a. 

' Ibid. c. 3- 

' e.g. S. IrennoB adv. Boer. iiL a. 
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had always been held amongst "them that were 
perfect." Tbns, when Popes first presumed to 
speak in the name of the whole Church on 
doubtful points, they at least claimed that 
these oracular utterances were based upon 
secret stores of divine truth which had been 
handed down^. And the doctrinal accretions 
of the middle ages "were commonly believed 
to be based upon secret primitive tradition ; 
which tradition in turn was looked upon, not 
as a concurrent but an independent witness 
to the truth. Of course, if they had but 
known it, any such claim had been refuted in 
advance by Tertullian,-who maintained against 
the heretics of hia day, with convincing force, 
that there was and could he no such secret 
element in the Christian GospeP. He points 
out that S. Timothy is to teach the things 
which he heard, not secretly, but " in the pre- 
sence of many witnesses^"; that the Lord's 

* See, e.g. lADgen, OachiMi dtr rSmfse'im Kircht, toI. I, 
PP' 737-8 ; Qiesalar, CXunA ifuriory, vol. I, pp. 435, 451 ; 
Qore, Raman Catlatic Claimt, pp. 41-3. 

* Tart DeFroKT. xxr-xxrii. Cf. B. Iran, nt supr, ; and 
the other writers qaoted, e.g, in Jeremy Tnjlor, Diasuasict 
fiom Foptry, Part I, Book I, Sections a, 3 ; and Browne, 
EignsUiiM <^tht Thirly-Kine AHitUa, Art. vi, { i, 

' "Coram moltis te8tibui^"aTim. ii. 3(,IidioXAwt'>i^ 
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own teaohing -was open, " without a siga of 
any tidden mystery ' " ; and that time after 
time He had commanded thaia to publish what 
they heard. He used to teU them that a 
candle is not poshed away under a bushel, 
but placed on a candleatick, bo as to ^ve 
light to all that are in the house. And these 
things, Tertullian concludes, the apostles either 
neglected or failed to understand if they dis- 
obeyed them by concealing any portion of the 
light. 

(2) The second indirect testimony to oar 
principle is this : If we think of the Church's 
greatest teachers of later days, we shall in- 
variably find that they are those who lead ns 
back to the well of primitive truth. It bos 
been well said that real progress in natural 
science means a fuller realization of !New- 
ton's great principles ; that progress in 
philosophy means "Back to Kant," and in 
politics " Back to Aristotle." * It ia true in 
a far deeper sense of theology tiiftt all progress 
is a return to the first principles and a deeper 
realization of them '. And every great teacher, 
' " Sine ulla signiflcatloiie alicnlm taoiti akcrameatl.'* 

* Pollock, Sistery tff Bit Sdtnce qf FUitki, p. ig. 

• Cf. Herder's tMobIng : » Study the sooroeB j bsok to 
the original docummta." (<)noUd hy FaittMlm, {ArM Ai 
Uodem TheiAogy, p. aoo.) 
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ho-wever original be may seem, realizes this 
clearly. "I have affirmed continually," wrote 
Frederick Denison Maurice, " that I have dis- 
covered nothing; that what I am Baying ib to 
be found in every creed of the Christian 
Church*"; and he was right. 

I have already eaid, and the fact must 
never be forgotten, that the Roman Church is 
quite definitely committed to the same prin- 
ciple — that the Church cannot reveal new 
articles of faith. Thus Cardinal Newman 
-wrote, " Every Catholic holds that tJie Chris- 
tian dogmas were in the Church from the 
time of the Apostles^." Thus Father Clarke 
says that the Church " cannot change one iota 
of the faith once delivei'ed to the saiuta V 
And, indeed, it is stated in the very con- 
stitution Pastor Aetemu8, by which the 
Infallibility was promulged : " For the 
Holy Spirit was not promised to the suc- 
cessors of Peter in order that, by His revela- 
tion, they might publish any new doctrine, 
but that, He helping them, they might sacredly 
guard and faithfully expound the deposit of 

' Hnarice, Daclriiu (/ Sacrifice, p. x. 

' Quoted ia Gore, Soman Catholic Clainu, p. 37 : enmpire 
the qnotation from KeemtD'a Catechism on p. 38. It haa 
baen removed from the lust edition of the Csteohism. 

• B. P. CUrko, The Church and Oil Bible, p. 59. 
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faith'." Whether or not this is the Tiew 
held by most uneducated Bomaa Catholics 
may well be doubted by anybody who is 
acquainted with them even in England ; and 
it ie hardly to be wondered at. However, to 
this principle the Boman Qiurch is com- 
mitted ; here at least we stand upon common 
gronnd. And for this very reason it is that 
our position is one of constant protest a^iuat 
a body of doctrines which we believe to bo 
alien to the origioal faith, and of constant 
appeal to history, which alone can prove the 
fact 

IIL 

If it had always been possible to deal witii 
strange opinions at the very time when they 
first arose, and if men wei-e always willing to 
submit their speculations to the authority of 
the Church — " if they would run to prophets, 
or apostles, or evangelists, instead of to them- 
selves," as Pope Leo the Great says* — the 
Church would have no need to exercise any 
other function with regard to the faith 
than that of witneBS. But unfortunately it 

' Pattor Atttmui, c«p. It. {Mcnti tt Cantnt Ai OmeO* 
OemmMiqut, p. 154, ed. Parii, 1874). 
■ S. Leo. £p. zxviii. i. 
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is otherwiae. Heresies do not gener&llj 
arise all of a sudden. As a rule they 
spring from laying undue emphasis upon 
some special side of the truth (which 
haply was somewhat overlooked just before), 
and pressing it to the neglect of all the rest, 
and exi^gerating it and distorting it until the 
partial truth becomes total error. By the light 
of later events it is easy to trace the origins of 
Arianism earlier than Arius, and of Transub- 
stantiation earlier than Faschasius and his 
fellows; and other heresies and untenable views 
in like manner, sometimes to a learned school, 
sometimes to an unlearned popular opinion. 
And again, when the heresy does become noto- 
rious, its teachers are generally so honestly 
anxious on behalf of their element of truth, sjid 
so desperately in love with the work of their 
own minds, that they are little ready to sub- 
mit it to the true touchstone. Consequently, 
the heresy grows and spreads, and the Church 
has a further fonction to perform — that of a 
judge. In the words of our Article of Re- 
ligion, " The Church .... hath authority in 
controversies of faith ^." 

In case heresy should arise tbeu, or in case 
new circumstances should necessitate a decision 
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on the part of the Church upon aome point 
touching the faith which has not previonBly 
been declared explicitij, it is the function of 
the Charoh to judge, not of the individual. 
We are not concerned at present with the 
method of this judgement, or its ministers, bat 
with the fact. 

So it was m the first days, and so it has 
been ever since. We read in the Acts of the 
Apostles that news reached "the apostles 
and brethren in Judaea" to the effect that 
"the Gentiles also had received the word of 
God" (in the person of Cornelius and his house- 
hold, just baptized by S. Peter). The apostle 
was called upon by "them of the circum- 
cision" to explain bis action; and he did 
BO by showing that it was due to the direct 
guidance of Qod. Thereupon (not before, be 
it observed) the Church ratified the matter 
with her approval : " When they heard 
tiiese things, they held their peace and 
gloiified God, saying, Then hath Qod also to 
the Gentiles granted repentance unto life'." 

* Acta z3. 1-18. It will be Temembered Uiat snb- 
aequentlj the relation of tbe Gentile oonrerta to th» 
Jewish law wu eonddered and legislated upon by the 
assembled Charoh (Acts it. i-agl. As this was a matter 
of discipline rather than 0/ faith, it was deolded by the 
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And what was done on thia occaBion has 
been done ever aince : one question of doo- 
trine afler another bu arisen and been 
diflcaased, and pondered over or wrangled 
over, until at length, on the basis of aJready- 
existing revelation, the Churoh has spoken — 
, by a council, or by the consent of great 
doct-ora, or by the gradual rejection of the 
false opinion by the general coosciousness of 
the Church. And thereupon her faithful 
children obey her voice \ Thua, in one 
or other of theae w&ya, the chjHasm of 
much early teaching died out, and the 
question of the validUy of heretical baptism 
^7as settled, and the great heresies were one 
by one defeated. But it would be useless 
to multiply instances ; for it must be evident 
to anybody who considers the question that 
the Churoh of the living God is the judge 
in controversies of faith : that she who ia 
the pillar and ground of the truth ^ must be 
authorized to judge what the truth is, and to 
separate herself from false teachers. 

Chnrcll of her own power, on the buls of the previoui 
revelation, and the Prophets. (See verses 7-9^ i4-i6-) 

' I un here much indebted to & Bermon by the 
Bev. A. W. Kobinaon, Warden of All Hallows Barking. 

■ I Tim. lil. 15. See Palmer, Chmeh <if Chriil, toL II, 
|>p. 96-103. 
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Bat liaviiig said this mach, we must at 
once proceed to guard ourselTea by explun- 
ing what judgement , means. It has been 
pointed out by an English theologian of the 
seventeenth century that "judgement is of 
two sorts : the first, of definitive and authen- 
tical power ; the second, of recognition. The 
judgement of authentical power, defining what 
is to be thought of each thing, and prescribing 
to men's consciences so to think, is proper to 
God, . . . Who . . . maketh known unto men what 
they must think, and persuadeth them what 
to think ^." In other words, it is Ood Who 
filone is the aowrce of right, which exists of 
Him and because of Him ; bo that what He 
judges right is right ipeo facto, and what 
He judges wrong is wrong ipso facto. Dean 
Field goes on to say that the judgement of 
the Church is of necessity of the other kiiid, 
of recognition: i.e. the Church judges a 
doctrine to be tme or false because it agreea 
with or differs from a pre-existing standard 
of truth — ^viz. the faitii which was in the 
Church from the beginning. 

A litUe thought will show that this must 
be so, especially if we consider the ftmctaon 

> Field, <iflh4 Omrch, voL II, pp. 438-9> 
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of the jadge in civil matten. His proper 
work is not to Tnake a thing right or wroDg, 
bat simply to declare .whether it is light or 
wrong, from his knowledge of the facts, and 
of the principles which apply in Bach a 
case. The matter is unfortunately com- 
plicated for ua by the fact that the judge 
is frequently able to do tfainga which 
are not purely judicial. It has generally 
been recognized, for example, that no system 
of human law is perfect ; and accord- 
ingly the judge often has a certain poww 
of expanding or modifying the law — through 
auch things aa the "residual justice" supposed 
to reside in a king', or the Praetor's Edict 
in Home, or " case-made " law in England *, 
or the arbitrary decisions of a Kadi in the 
East. But such things, it is plain, are not 
strictly part of his function, and are only 
possible because the law which he exists to 
administer is such an imperfect one. The 
true human court, we must bear in mind, 
is a court of record. We can see it best, 
in its essential features, in the popular court 
of yery early days ; there was no written 

* For farther details m« Hafne, Batlti Lav and OmCmh, 

* Uaine, Atuient Law, chmpB, iL and iiL 
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Jaw, and the idea thai law could be created 
by tiie fiat of an indmdaal would bave been 
absolutely inconceivable. The place of writ- 
ten law, bowever, was taken by cttstom, 
very carefully observed and preserved. Wben 
a difficulty arose wbich needed a judidal 
decision, the one question to be asked was, 
How did OUT fathers act? What ia the custom 
(or law — they were one and the same thing) 
regulating this matter "i The elder and wiser 
men gave tbeir evidence, the principles were 
clearly seen and explained, and a consensus 
of voices pronounced a decision which was 
not their own — not in any sense lepresenting 
tbeir own personal views — but representing 
(in theory at least) what had been the custom 
always, throughout the tribe, and held by 
the whole tribe ^ 

Now the analogy between the judgement 
of a customary court in early days, and that 
of the Catholic Church in matters of futb, 
is a very close one. The Catholic Church 
has, not only in theory, however, but in fact, 
no power to judge as the temper of the 

' See for example, Fuatel de Ctralangea, La CiU AtOiqvt, 
Book lii.cbap. Ii; Maine, Tfl^apv Cammvnifiea, Lects. ii, til ; 
Heam, Tht Aryan Boutthild, ehsp. xril; and Holland, 
Jwitfrvdmm, ehap. r. i. 
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moment wiUs, but must judge in accordanoe 
with what has been bdd " vMqiie, eemper, 
ah omnibtie." She is a court of record : to 
settle a difficult question with regard to tho 
faith she must have resort to her Scriptures, 
her councils, her doctors, her wise men of 
old days; and contrary to them, without or 
outside their witness, she can decide nothiog. 
Where the Church and the ancient civil court 
differ, the Church is the more conservative. 
For in an ancient society, where antiquity 
gave no guidance, there was always room 
for some augury, some "theme" or "dife^" 
which should supply guidance', and this in 
time became part of the customary law ; 
or new customs might grow up insensibly. 
But we have already seen that there is no 
possibility of new revelations of this kind in 
the Church, She nafi only judge by the 
standard of old days. In fact — and this is 
all-important — we are brought round to the 
same position as before ; viz. that the power of 
judgement in the Church lies in her witness 
to the truth. Her word of condemnation 
is, " We have no such custom, neither the 
Churches of God *." 

* Haina, Ancient Lme, chap. L 
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IV. 

Two eoDcloBions would seem to follow 
from what has been said with regard to tbo 
fanotion of the Church as a judgo in con- 
troversies, (i) Seeing that the Chnroh does 
not make articles of iaitb, hut witnesses to 
their being so, it is by comparison a matter 
of lesser moment by whom the judgement is 
actually delivered — whether by an individaal 
bishop, or a local synod of bishops, or a 
general synod. For in any case the peison 
or persons who happen to be the mouthpiece 
decjaie what they believe to be the witness, 
the judgement, of the whole Gburch ; and 
the final ratification of every such judgement 
is the same, namely, the consensus of the 
TJniveTsal Church. And just as the force 
and bearing of any of the laws of England 
may be declared by a metropolitan magistrate 
or a local justice of the peace, so may the 
mind of the Church be spoken (as it often 
has been] by a single bishop. Of course, there 
may be an appeal against the magistrate's 
decision to the Divisional Court (or however 
it may be), and it may be reversed, and so 
may the single bishop's or the eynod's ; but 
if so, it is simply on the ground that it doea 
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not represent the law of the land in the one 
case, nor the faith of the Church in the 
other. But the reseiiihlajice is obvious : the 
m^istrate's decision becomee a "leading case" 
because it accurately and incontrovertibly 
represents the meajiing of the English law^; 
and the judgement aa to the faith is accepted 
universally for the same reason, — because it 
accurately and inoontrovertibly representa 
the mind of the Church. That is to say, it 
is merely the patting into words of what was 
always part of the faith K 

(a) To pass on to the second consequence. 
Since, as we have seen, every judgement as 
to the Faith is made in the name of the 
Church (just as every civil judgement is made 
in the name of the Law), it follows that 
decisions of faith in the name of the whole 
Chorcb may be wrongly made. It is indeed 
a matter of notoiious fact that they have 
been so made time after time. Nay more, 

' Or at least, what people are oontent to accept for 
the lime being as th« meaning of the law. It is the 
Tirtne of the law that it grows and beoomes modified 
in coarse of time ; but on the other hand, the virtae 
of the Faith is that it is nnohangealile. So that here the 
reaemblanoe ends. 

* " If on introdacit Jos novntn, eed ipeam declarat" 
(Duraud de MaiUane, Vicl. ilu Droit Canm, s.v. Pablicatio), 
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wrong deciBioDB of fiuth may be bo made, 
as our Twenty-first Article of Religion sayB, 
and sometimes have been made, by (would-be) 
General Conncils, "forasmuch as they be an 
assembly of men, whereof all be not governed 
with the Spirit and Word of God." It ia even 
conceivable that the whole Church at any 
particular time might seem to ooncor in 
a false decision as to the faith. For we must 
remember that the power of speaking au- 
thoritatively in the name of the whole 
Church — the "judgement of jurisdiction" — be- 
longs only to some of its members: and it 
is possible that all of these, at some par- 
ticular time, should be upholders of heresy, 
or at least not capable of refuting it when 
it was taught'. "There come times," says 
a modem theologian, "when the spirit of 

' "TouclilTigthe judgement of reaogDltion.WB aoknow- 
ledge the jadgement of the TJniveraal Church, oompre- 
hendiug the bithful that are uid have been, to ba 
iofalUble. In the Church that eomprehendeth only 
the believers that live at one time in the world, there 
is always found a right judgement of discretion, and 
a right pronounclug of each thing necensaiy, all never 
falling Into damoable error, nor into any error perti- 
naciously ; but a right judgement of men, by their 
power of jurisdiction maintaining the trath and sup- 
pressing error, is not always found " (Field, Qf CM 
Otvnh, vol. II, p, 440), 
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error . . . spreads abroad m the Church, and 
it beoomes the dnty of the faithful few, or 
the faithful one, to withstaod the prevalent 
false doctrine of the day \" " It ia possible," 
writes the great canonist of the fifteentii 
century, Cardinal Panormitan (Nieolaua de 
Tudeschis), " It is possible that the true faith 
of Christ might remain io a single person; 
BO that it vouM still be true to say that th^ 
Faith would not have failed in the Church, 
seeing thai the rights of the Church might 
reside in a single person whilst others 
sinned*". But to leave hypothetical cases: 
Our Lord intimated plainly that this might 
actually happen. " Except those days should 
be ahoi-tened," He said, " there should no 
flesh he saved ; but for the elect's sake 
those days shall be shortened." " Ther^ 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets... 
insomuch that, if it were possible, they shall 
deceive the very elect V And again, " Many 

■ MaKm, FaOk iif A« Go^iel, ehap. viii. i ^. William 
of Occam anys, as most mediaenl writera would ttty, 
that under such circumstances men haTe nothing left 
Dnto them, but -with aorrowfiil hearts to refer all to 
Qod (Dial. Lib. V, Par. i, «sp. aS). I owe the reference 
to Dr. Field's work. 

■ Panormitan. super Decret. I. i, ns Eheliant. Quoted 
in Owen, DogmaHe Ttieologf, p. 58. The whole passag* 
Is Torjr iuteivsting. • B. Kstt xiip. sa, 04. 
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false prophets shall lise, and shall deceive 
many'." AudS-PaulwritestotheThessalonians, 
" That day shall not come, except there come 
a falling away first ^." And many parts 
of the Revelation of S. John the Divine 
-would Beem to point to the same thing '. 
And we know that it has happened so. The 
Councils of Seleucia and Ariminium prac- 
tically betrayed the Church into an Arian 
profeBBion: yet the faith was not thereby 
lost. When LiberiuH the Roman bishop was 
brought before the Arian Emperor Con- 
stantius, and taunted with the fact that he 
was the sole western champion of the Catholic 
faith, " The cause of the faith," be exclaimed, 
"is none the worse because I happen to be 
left alone*." And when at length, worn 
out by torture and insults, Liberius signed 
a heretical creed, S. Athanasius stood alone 
against the world. And yet the cause of 
the Faith was "none the worse," nor can be. 

V. 

It might seem as if all this militates agaizist 
the infallibility of the Church. I answer that 
< B. Matt. zzLT. II. 

' 9 Thess. ii. 3. Cf. I Tim. W. i. • e.g. Hot. liiL 

* Theodorct, H. E. ii. 16 : Oi. tii ri itml /u ft6tn>i; S t^ 
wtiTriwt IKottoStiu k&jtn. 
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it rather proves it. And this u oar next 
point. That the Charch is infallible is part 
of our faith ; for it is part of the original 
depout. " On this Bock I will build Mj 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
agfunst it^." " I am with you all the dajs, 
even unto the end of the world '." 

Bat these sayings of our Lord at once 
point us to the true nature of her infalli- 
bility. The Charch is infallible, not because 
of her doctora and teachers, her councils and 
her bishops, but because of her Lord. It is 
not that her members, or any of tfaem, ore in- 
fallible, — not that they are "verbally inspired," 
BO to speak, in such a way that what they do is 
not their ownaet, bat merely donethrongh them 
as a medium. The Charch has this treasure 
in earthen vessels. She is infallible because 
her Lord will not suffer her to fail. She is 
infallible in spite of her members, just as she 
is One in spite of all our disanions, and Holy 
in spite of all our sins ; Catholic in spite of 
all our narrowness and sectarianism, and 
Apostolic in spite of all our unapostolic spirit. 
If the greater number of her members on 
earth at any moment fall away into heresy, 
she remains infallible stilL For we must 

> S. Ustt xvL iS. • S. HsU. uriiL ao. 

:,.■ ... .CoOgIc 
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never forget that it i^ the whole Church, the 
whole baUdiiig of Christ, which ia infallible : 
the whole Church in her length as well aa her 
breadth, not only from one side of the globe 
to the other, bat from the Day of Pentecost to 
oar own day, and on to4he Day of Judgement ; 
nay more, in her depth and height, here on 
earth and at rest beyond the grave, and in 
heaven itself, where her Head now is. It is 
the whole Church which is infallible— in- 
&UJble because He will not suffer her to folL 
In heaven she cannot fail And so we are 
certain — does not the teaching of history aa 
well as the words of our Lord justify us t — we 
are certain that here on earth, aa His witness 
in the world, the Church of God will never 
fall. Those who speak in her name may faiL 
The Zeitgeist, the spirit of the age, may cause 
us to appreciate certain aspects of the truth 
only, to the neglect, it may be, of others no 
less precious ^ But the great stream of Qod'a 
truth does not and cannot faiL There will 
always be a remnant to carry on the faith to 
more faithful days; God will always have 

' "Heither ia a conBensus ct the eatira Church of 
to-day sufficient, unless it be in harmony with the 
teaching of other ages also" (Mason, FaOi i^Ou GotpA, 
chap. viii. % i). 
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Bainte who, filled nofc with the spirit of the 
age but the Spirit of Truth, will realize, 
each in his degree, the whole proportion of 
the faith. 

It is then this whole mind of the Church to 
which we are to look for Qod'e guidance, as 
expressed in the Creeds and the Fathers and 
proved by the Scriptures, Such was the 
statement of S. Vincent: we are to follow 
"those who living at different times and 
places, continued yet in the communion and 
faith of one Catholic Church ^." Such is the 
testimony of a great English theologian of the 
middle ages, Thomas Netter of Walden, who 
writes : " It is not therefore any special 
Church — neither the African which Donatua 
BO much admired, nor the particular Koman 
Church — which holds the faith which cannot 
be removed, but the universal Church : and 
this not as gathered together in general 
councils (since we have found these to have 
erred sometimes), but that Catholic Church of 
Christ which bath been dispersed throughout 
the whole world, ever since the baptism of 
Christ, through the apostles and their suc- 
cessors, and continued down to our own day ; 
which undoubtedly keepeth the true faith and 

' CommoniUnium, c. iii, 
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the faithful witness of Ohiist, teaching wisdom 
unto babes, and holding fast to the truth 
amidst the worst errors '." Noble words 
these, as are all which Waldensis has to say 
upon the subject. 

The whole mind of the Church : we cannot 
be content with anything less. The words 
which I have just read ought to convince us 
that we cannot ignore the later mind of tiie 
OhuTcb. We could not, if we would, cut our- 
selves off from eighteen centuries of human 
thought, from the -Holy Spirit's work in His 
Chureh from the beginning till now. The 
Christian faith indeed does not grow, but we 
grow into it \ There is a Tery false sense in 
which we may think of development of doc- 
trine, but our very dread of the term has 
pei'haps kept ua from realizing adequately the 
truth which it was meant to express. We 
cannot ignore the ripening of the Church's 

* Dodrinalt Fidei, lib. ii, art. ii, cap. 19 (quoted in Field, 
qftlK Church, Tol. IV, p. 5a). 

* CfL Folibairn, Oirisl In Modim Thtalogy, p. 41 tL : 
" Supremacy and permanence belong to Him alona . . . 
the growth into Hia spirit has been a matter of centuries, 
and proceeds bat slowly even yet The literature of to- 
day ia worthier of Him than the litsrfttai« of the second 
01 third «entnry ; the religious consoioiunest has fewer 
pagan and more Christian elements now than It had 
then." I purposely omit the words that fbUow. 
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mind and judgement in later days. Qod bos 
been leading His Churcti on by a path of 
nnconBiMOas but never-ceasing progress. Two 
vays in particular may be noticed in wbieh 
tbe Cburcb of later days has grown in ber 
realization of the &itb. (i) When the 
Church is brought face to face with some 
bere^, it is often necessary to safeguard the 
faith by some foi-mal statement of a truth 
which had hitherto not been expressed by a 
formula. Thus, for example, the Nicene Creed 
was formulated as a safeguard against the 
new A ria ", heresy. In euch a case, in the 
words of S. Vincent, the Church " consigns to 
posterity in the security of a formal document, 
what she had received from her ancestors by 
mere tradition," and " stamps with the spe- 
ciality of a new term an article of the 
faith which is not new '." (2) But there is 
a somewhat diSerent growth which we ore 
perhaps more in danger of forgetting. The 
only way of entering upon the riches of faith 
is by believing ; and by believing the Church 

' S. Yino. Cammonilortum, c.xziii: "Qtiod prius &m»jori- 
bus BQla Iradttione Busceperat, boo deinde poeteris etiiun 
per scripturaa chirographuin consignet . . . non novum 
fidei sensum, novae appellationiH ptoprletato BiguAudo." 
See Ooie, Beman Caihalie Claims, pp. 53, 54. 
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is constantly growing into aa ever fuller 
knowledge and realization of the Trutb. And 
here again S. Vincent is a wise guide. 
" Fitting it is," wi-ites he, " that the under- 
standing, knowledge, and wisdom, as of one 
man, bo also of the Church, should increase 
and abundantly go forward in the course of 
the centuries; but yet, after its own order; 
that is, in the same doctrine, the same sense, the 
same judgement." " The religion of our souls," 
he goes on, " should imitate the nature of our 
bodies, which develop and unfold their pro- 
portions, yet remain the same as they were. 
So also the doctrine of the Christian religion 
should follow the laws of growth ; that is to 
say, in years it should wax sounder, in time 
it should become ampler, with continuance it 
should become more exalted, and yet remain 
uncomipt and entire, full and perfect in the 
proportions of each one of its parts, and, ao to 
speak, with the whole list of its members and 
its senses complete: and that beyond' this it 
admit no further change, no loss of what ia 
proper to it, no variety in definition^." In 
a word, of the seed of wheaten teaching we 
should reap the fruit of wheaten doctrlna 

' S. Yino. Comtnonilornim, c. ziiii. 
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Nothing could be more beautiful or more tiue. 
It is ju8t what Bishop Westcott has said : '■ As 
the circumstanceB of men and nations change, 
materially, intellectually, morally, the life 
will find a fresh and corresponding expres- 
sion. We cannot believe what waa believed 
in another age by repeating the formulas 
which were then current. The greatest wordu 
change in meaning. The formulas remain to 
ua a precious heritage, but they require to be 
interpreted. Each age haa to apprehend 
vitally the Incarnation and the Ascension of 
Christ'." 

VL 

There is then each a thing as a Christian 
sense — the mind of the whole Church*; and 
it is this which is our guide, and the real 
authority behind every definition of faith. 
But it may be that this is a kind of autho- 
rity "less simple than human impatience 
could wish V So it has proved ; and the 

' Westcott, Qoipa tif I^ p. a8t. The whole ehaptor 
■hould be read. Cf. Oore, Bamplm Ltetvrts, No. It , ukd 
BalmOD, InfaBibility, pp. 376-7. 

' " EccIesiaBtica fnt«lligentia " (5. Tine. CanmnKU. iL); 
(MAjjouKrriitJf iffit<iiia (Eua. B. E. v. 37) ; Kaviiy isskii- 
ciaoTiKit (Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. ; p. 804, ed. Potter). 

■ UasoD, FaiOt <^th» Qosptl, chap. viii. i 7. 
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conseqaenoe is that men have accepted the 
idea of an infallible oracle embodied in the 
persoD of the Pope of fiome. With the steps 
by which this unheard-of novelty was gradually 
built tip we are not now concerned ; but it will 
be well to point oat certain ooDseqaences 
which inevitably follow from the dogma of 
F&pal Infallibility, which is its culminating 
point. 

(a) It gives an entirely new meaning to 
the term authority. In Thomdike's words, 
it is no longer " that which consisteth in tes- 
tifying the futh once delivered, but in creat- 
ing that which never was of force until Jhe 
exercise of it '." For although it ia true that 
this " authority " only professes to " guard and 
expound the deposit of iaith," it is at least 
unquestionable that it claims to declare things 
to be dejide which previously were not so. 

(b) No doubt Roman writers still continne 
to speak of the " authority of the Church ; " 
but it is the inevitable result of their position 
that they tend to make the Church not an 
authoritative body, but a body within whii^ 
there are certain authoritative agencies ^ The 

■ Thomdike, On Ou Frine^iltM qf CStriaUan TVutt (Worll, 
Tol II, p. 56a), 

' This Is explicitly ststed, indeed, In the Conrtitntion 
Pariiir Aibrnv: "ideoque ejuunodl Bonunl I^atiflela 
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attentive le&ding, for example, of what is said 
in nearly any Roman treatise upon the in- 
fallJbility of the Church will make this dear '. 
Indeed, it iB not easy to Bee how it could be 
otherwise when anthority is thought of as 
bound up in and springing from s single 
individuaL I remember on one occasion a 
pupil of mine asked me whether an " Ultra- 
montanist" was the same thing as a Mon- 
tanist, only more so.^ There ia more in the 
question than might at first appear: for bow- 
ever they may differ in other ways, they 
agree in setting up an infallible authority 
other than that of the Church Catholic. 

(c) Although, aa has been said, the Roman 
Church is definitely committed to the position 
that the Church cannot reveal truth, yet the 
contrary doctrine is surely an inevitable result 
of their teaching as to the Pope's authority. 
For "no one, I imsgine," writes Dr. Westcott, 
"would seriously hold that the doctrines of 
contemporary Romanism have been secretly 
taught irom the days of the apostles in an un- 
broken succession." ' And as it has been pointed 

deflnitioDBs ez M«a, non aatem ex aonBeiun Eccleiiu^ 
ineformabilea esse" (Dicreli at Omaiwa, p. 156). 

' eg. Begniar, Lt Ecdts(a OaitH, Part I, { 3. 

' SeejKisf, p. 9s a. • OnspA qf Lije, p. aSo. 
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oat ', the papal idea is the natural expreBsiou 
of promulgative authonty, but not at all of 
consentient witness, which ia the true func- 
tion of the Chiirch with r^ard to doctrine ". 
It would be a strange procedure to substitute 
one person for the myriad voices of Christen- 
dom, that out of the moath of one witness 
every word should be established. But if 
there is to be sabstituted for the cumulative 
evidence of testimony the single voice of a 
promulgative aathority, all is explained. Only, 
the faith onoe for all delivered is thereby be- 
trayed. And it may be donbted whether, on 
the darkest night, the glimmer of an ignia 
fattiuB can be of much assistance. 

VII. 
For fa) at least it is beyond dispute that 
the authority of the Church as a whole is the 
authority which Christians of the early Church 
knew, and to which they commended them- 
selves. S. Vincent, for instance, was writing for 

' Qore, Roman CathiiUa daitiu, p. ^», 

' To which, be it obierred, thi» leoturo peferB throngh- 
oat. It ia Agreed on «I1 bands thit, in the words of our 
Twentieth Article of Religion, "The Church bath power 
to decree Bit«B or Ceremonies " ; «nd the relation of 
•nj ipeeikl part of Uie Church to the canons nude in 
former days is not now in question. 
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the ordinary Christian, " with the fidelity of a 
reporter," as he says, "rather than the pre* 
sumption of an author ' " ; his purpose is " not 
to aay all that might be said, but just to touch 
upon such things as are necessary^," and that 
" in easy and common speech "." And accord- 
ing to him the Catholic Christian is to coi^ult 
the Soripturee for himself, and in interpreta- 
tion of them to prefer antiquity to novelty, 
and the decrees of a general council before 
the temerity and folly of a few. And if 
there be none, he ia to consult the ancient 
Fathers' opinions, " who, living at divers times 
and places, continued yet in the communion 
and faith of one Catholic Church." S. Chry- 
Bostom gives very similar guidance to an in- 
quii-er who came to him * ; and the Fathers 
never dreamt of any other way. Even the 
gi-eat French bishop Bossuet speaks to much 
the same effect. In case of false definitions of 
faith, he says, there will be no danger of 
schism, " for the learned will be held by tra- 
dition, and the unlearned, if they are true sons 

' " Kelatoris &de potiosquam auctoris praeBumptione." 
— S. Vino, Qmnumil. L 

' "Ut neqaaquain omnia, «ed tantum neoessaria quae, 
que perBtringam." 

■ " Facile, communique sermone." 

' See Oore, op, cit. , p. 47, and note. 
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of the Cbnrdi, will wait moBt obediently for 
the judgement of tbeir pious mother '," 

(b) And this authority commends itself to 
UB by its n&turalness. God usually guides 
ns and speaks to us from within^ and teaches 
us by all sorts of unseen ways — ways which 
exercise and call forth all our capacities. 
Such a guidance is thitt of the Church's au- 
thority. In a world where we know in part, 
are we naturaUy led to expect an external 
guide, of Buch a kind as to save us all trouble 
and exertion? Rather, as one has said, "God 
has taken a way of speaking through His 
Church which is more like His usual methods, 
more vital and less mechanical than that ; — 
a way which involves more discipline to faith, 
as well as to intelligence, than the consulting 
of an external oracle and the submission to 
ready-made decrees*." 

(c) And lastly, this authority commends it- 
self to onr conftuences and our hearts, and 
calls forth our most abundant thankfulness. 
No doubt it ia easier to have an authority 
which can be consulted at a moment's notice, 
and which can otter oracular responses to 
order; but we have yet to learn that what 
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is easier is therefore better. No doubt the 
life of the Church as we know it is not free 
from difficulties: bo it must be, or "what's 
& heaven fori" But we thankfully realize 
that we have the authoritj which God gave, 
and it suffices as. We have found by expo* 
rience, that conforming our minds to the 
mind of the Church is at once a sure joy 
in the Communion of Saints, and a safe 
guide in the Catholic faith. And therefore 
we thank and praise Almighty God for His 
most ezcellrait gift. 
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HONTANISH AND ULTBAHOtTFAKISU (p. 88). 

I did not know, when these words were 
written, ttuit John Heniy Newman had ob- 
served the resemblance between these two, 
and admitted it : 

" Not in one principle or doctrine only, but 
in its whole system, Moutanism is a remarkable 
anticipation or presage of developments which 
soon began to show themselves in the Church, 
though they were not perfected for centuries 
after. Its rigid maintenance of the original 
creed, yet its admission of a development, at 
least in the ritual, has just been instanced in 
the person of TertuUian. Equally Catholic in 
their principle, whether in fact or anticipation, 
were most of the other peculiarities of Mon- 
tanism: its rigorous fasts, its visions, its 
commendation of celibacy and martyrdom, its 
contempt of temporal goods, its penitential 
discipline, and its centre of onity. The doe- 
trinal determinations and the ecclesiastical 
usages of the middle ages are the true fulfil- 
ment of its self-willed and abortive attempts 
at precipitating the growth of the Church. . , . 

And, though ascetics existed &oni the be- 
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giuniDg, the notion of a religion higher than 
the Christianity of the many was first promi- 
nently brought forward by the Gnoetiee, 
Montanistfi, Novatians, and Manichees. AtuI 
while the prophets of the Montanista prefigure 
the Church's doctors, and their inspiration 
her infallibility, and their revelations her 
devdopments, and the hereaiarch himself ia 
the unsightly anticipation of St Francis, in 
Novation we discern the aspiration of nature 
after such creations of grace as St Benedict 
or St Bruno." — Newman, Development of 
Doctrine, first edition, pp. 350-352. The 
italics are ours. 

Upon this passage Dean Milman not un- 
naturally comments " So ' Catholicism ' is, 
after allj but developed Montanisni!" (Savo- 
narola, Erasmus, and other Essays, p. 346). 
We knew already that certain writers, such aa 
Petavius, had 'justified the practice of au- 
thoritatively confii'ming popular impulses in 
matters of religion ' (see Strong, I'apal Cor- 
ruptions of Doctrine, p 144: Church Histori- 
cal Socieihr, No. xxvii). But even this is 
a very difierent thing from virtually teaching 
that, in the course of development, doctrines 
and practices which were once heretical have 
come to be part of the deposit of futh. 
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r^ ipartpaitni r^t dXij6riat ir 

DWiIJiiffir irtpintir ivirratv roS B4mi, — a Cor. iv. 1,3. 

We start to-day with the aaBumption that 
there is such an utterance as the voice of the 
chui-ch, the vox eccleaiae: that the church 
has in technical laDgua^ a Tnagisteriwn or 
office of teaching : that in view of onr Lord's 
commission to His apostlea (St. John xx. 21, 
St. Matt, zxviii. 19) thia Tnagisteriwm is 
avihenticv,in, or in other words has authority 
in matters of faith, — an aothority which we 
can trast, relying upon the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost and the presence of our Lord 
witli His church " even unto the end of 
tile world" (St. John ziv. 17, a6, xvi. 13; 
St. Matt. xxviiL 20). 

Our object is to inquire How does this 
vox eccleaiae speak "i how are we to discern 
the true voice of the chtOrcb among the many 
kinds of voices in the world 1 And as the 
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Bobjects of tiiese lectures are to be treated 
bietorically, we diall endeavour to obtain our 
aoBwer hy esantinisg bov in matter of faet 
did the voice of the church find expression 
in the first three or four c^xtujiea of its 
history. 



Let us be^ then with tbe apoatoUc age 
and observe irhat bappened. We find ceT' 
tain letters of individual apostles addressed 
to individual churches or to the church at 
largei and we find the writers writing with 
calm but absolute assurance of authority : 
they write as uttering the truth, which will 
without question be accepted by those to 
whom they write. False teachers indeed 
there are ' — and will be — who resist, but this 
very resistance only throws into greater relief 
the certainty of the apostles' tone. Higher 
authority — other than inspiration of God or 
the word of Christ — they know not; even 
to other coordinate, and therefore limiting, 
authority there is extremely little reference'. 
In fact we might look upon the apostolic 
epistles as a series of decretals. On the sur- 

' e.g. Diotreptos (3 John 9) : ot Jude 4, etc. 

* In 3 E^ter we bare references to the "apoatlM** 
(UL 9), and to St. Paul t,m. 15}. 
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face theso remand ^V^T dii^y to the eatho- 
Uo epistles, for in the epistles of St. Paul we do 
find coDSid^nMe leference to otber autbojities 
in the churoh : but in this case it ift simply 
to dedars St. Paul's entire independnrae 
(^ them. He gives an acciHmt of his tnter- 
eonree irith "James and Cephas and John, 
■who were lepnted to be pUlarB," but it ia to 
aesnte us that he did not reoeiYe toB go^wl 
&om them, nor indeed " £rc»ii men or throng 
mui" at alH. If tb«i the epistles genera]^ 
reaemble decretals, St. Paul in bis elaim to 
authority and in his no less exacting dmm 
on the obedience of hia converts standa ont as 
a VCTy pope. 

EvMi in St. PauVs epistles however we otn 
trace a distinction in the tone and <^im ^ 
aathority. When he speaks with absolate 
authority, be is speaking^ " in the person of 
Christ : ** but at times be speaks in his om 
perBon, as an indiyidual he gives his own 
judgement — "I, not the Lord*" — and then 
his opinion is weighty indeed^ but not bind- 
ing. Further we have direct atatements* 
which show that the truth whioh he asseiis 

■ Qal. i. and ii. ■ t Cor. vii. la. 

* for he " aim has the Spirit of Gtod " (,i Cor. vii. 40). 
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with absolute security and confidence ia what 
he had "received" — whether by immediate 
revelation from the Lord EUmself or by 
tradition from those who were in Chriat 
before him. So like ' the twelve ' as an apostle 
St. Panl was in the first place a witness. 
The function of the apostles in preaching 
and teaching was to bear witness'. Their 
Tnagietenwm lay in bearing witness ; and it 
was in the exercise of this function that they 
could claim the security of the guidance and 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

St. Panl's epistles again reveal to us most 
vividly the existence of differences of opinion, 
even of dissensions, in the church : and when 
we turn to the history as recorded in the 
Acts we discover that authoritatively as the 
apostles write, as individuals they are not 
infallible — not even Peter — but liable to error. 
That such was the belief of the church is 
evinced by the accusations and criticisms 
that were so freely lavished upon St, Paul. 
His authority indeed might have been called 
in question, but we find ' the twelve ' subject 
to the same treatment, even St. Peter him- 
self. For "when Peter was come up to Jeru- 

> Acts i. 8. 
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Balem, theyihat were of the cireamcision con- 
tended with him, saying, Thou wentest in to 
men unciroumcised and didst eat with them '." 
Our present aim is to aak What steps then 
were taken to eliminate error and establish the 
faith, to defend from falsehood and to vindi- 
cate the truth) And the methods we see at 
work are the very obvious ones of the com- 
parison and testing of the witnesses and the 
consultation, conference and consent of the 
teaching authorities. In the instance quoted 
St. Peter was blamed wrongly, but he made 
his ' apology ' {AiroXoyla), it appears, before 
"the apostles and the brethren," who con- 
curred in his action — " they held their peace 
and glorified God'." On another occasion 
Peter himself"8tood condemned," his judaizing 
at Antioch was inconsistent and culpable. 
In this caae it was an individual apostle, 
St. Paul, who resisted him and made a public 
protest. St. Peter apparently acknowleged 
hia error, and the matter went no further ^ 
St. Paul on his second or tbii-d visit to Jerusa- 
lem laid his gospel " before them," i.e. probably 
the apostles and the brethren, but " privately 
before them who were of repute [viz. James 

' Acts zL a, 3. Cf. 3 Jolm 9. ' Acta zi I, 18, 
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and Cepbu and Jc^n}, leat by any means I 
ehoold be ranDing, ot had run, in vamK" 
At bis last Ti»( be submitted to the adviee 
(rf JuBoes and " all the ddoB " with a view to 
elearing bimeell from the euspieicms of the 
EoaHS of the laretbTen'. 

Far more serioue however than any action 
of indiTidualB, there early arose in the 
apostolic ^ureh a disagreement on a ftmda- 
m^ital point of practice aod doetrine (the 
relatitm of the Gospel t» the Law, of Jew 
to Gentile) — a disagreementt which occasioned 
" DO email dissension and qoestioning," wbicb 
threatened in fact to result in an open cchient. 
The remedy, and that an adequate one, was 
found in a conference. The church of 
Jmtioch sent representairves (Paul and Bar- 
nabas) to JerusaleH, and "the apostles and 
the elders w&n gathered together to cocsider 
of this matter." After "much queetioning" 
leading apostl«( speak— St. Peter, next Paul 
and Eamabas, and at the end James appa- 
rently as president sawB up the debate and as 
we should say proposes a motitm " Wherefore 
™y jsdgement is." Hia proposal is adopted 
and embodied m a letter, written in tbe 
name of "the apostles and the elder bre- 

' Qsl. ii. a. » Acta Tii. 17-06, 
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Holy Qbost in their deciBion. This letter 
oontMouig "titfl doore«8," "ordained of the 
■^Kstlce ssd eldeTS tint were at Jerusalem," 
ajid a«eepted "by the whol© eharoh," UtieBn, 
IB sent down to Antiooh and then delivered 
to the otiier Gentile cbnrches concerned, who 
also accept it, and by this acceptance the 
matter is settled as far aa the ehnrcb is 
eooeemed ^. Disputes and Jiactions may con- 
tinno loB^ after, but as a nntter of &ct the 
VOID eecleffiae has spoken, and that finally and 
truly". 

Such then appears to have been the method 
<^ the atteranee of tb« voice of the ofanreh 
in the apostolic age. There are three 
steps: 

(i) the anthoritative teaching of the indi- 
vidual apostle ; 

(s) to guard against error on his part, the 
action and protest of others, whick protest 
in cases of extreme dissension leads in the 

' Aett IT. and ttI. 4. 

* not, It* must obserre, with regard to th« Utmral dii. 
eipUnuy "decrees," vliieh tukTiagftlocidaiid temporar; 
oharacter hare of ueccBBity not been anirersallf obserred, 
bub nUh regard to the fuadamental uuderijisg d*atrlii» 
of th« «qnaUtf of Jew and OentU* and th* kbrogatlen o( 
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last resort to full conference and decision of 
the rallng body ' ; 

(3) and lastly as the ratification, the proof 
80 to speak, of the 'authenticity' of this 
decision, its acceptance by the whole church. 

B 

These steps, this method, we shall find to 
be in fact — however changed the noniencla- 
ture or external circumstance — identically 
that which prevailed in the early church 
subsequently to the apostolic age, and which 
we therefore believe to be the divine method 
or constitution for the preservation and the 
handing on of the truth. 



First, we have tiie utterance of the teacher. 
In each ' parish ' (xo^oiK^a) as it was called, 
there was one supreme authority — the bishop. 
He was the succe^or of the apostles, and as 
such inherited all those functions, duties, and 
powers, which were 'ordinary' to tbem, i.e. 
intended to be perpetual in the church. This 

* I use this term adyieedl; to avoid the digcnuion, 
alien to our present purpose, as to the part played by 
presbyters in the synods of the Church. 
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poeition I may here take for granted and 
not spesd time over quotations from Ignatius, 
3renaeu8, Tertullian and other early authori' 
ties ; only emphasizing this further point ' 
that within his ' parish,' each bishop was 
entirely indepen<3ent aiid responsible to Qod 
only. This St. Cyprian, — that "most blessed 
and glorious pope ^," archbishop or patriarch 
of Africa as we night call him ^, — is careful 
to define : he says in a letter to pope Stephen 
of Eome (c. 250) "nor do we use force or 
lay down the law to anyone [of the l^shopa] 
since in the adminiatration of hia church 
each ruler has the free choice of hia owu 
will, having to give account of hia action 
to the Jjord (alone)*." With this it may 

' u the Roman clergj «ddre«8 him {Ep. xxx. 6). 

' This date is of conrBe long before the full develop- 
ment of the Mersrchioal organizatitm, but the bishop of 
Cartilage as head of all the primates and metropoUtuis of 
the six western African provinoM would probably hava 
received the title of patrisrofa, or certainly ezaroh. 

' " [qua in re] neo nos vim cuique faoimuB sut legem 
damns, qnando habeat in ecoledae administrations Tolnn- 
tatis suae arbitrium liberum unusquisque praepositus, 
rationem actus sui Domino radditurus " {Ep. Izxii, 3) ; 
ef. his address to the oonncil assembled at Cartbage In 
356: "neque enim quisquam nOBtnim episeopum se 
episcoporum oonstituit aut tyrannico terrore ad obse. 
quendl neoessitatem oollegas sues adigit, quando habeat . 
omnia episcopns pro liceotis libertstis et potestatis suae 
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DOt be out of our -wwy to oompaie ihe fiunoos 
attenmoe of &^ J«t>tt>e, 150 yean tatert 
"Whenver a tdshop tahy he, wheiher tt 
Rome or GablMO, *i Gomibuiianopla or 
Rb^toa, «.t Alezandm or Taois, be Itaa 
tiie same wort)), Hkb suae priesthood. Ndther 
infiuence of v«i^t^ ttor the low eetaU t^ 
poverty c^i mak« a bishop higher or lover. 
Bst ftU fire alike suooeraors of the apMtlea V 
Ataoag the ^notions of the apostolate &ll8 
that of 'teaching,' maguteriwrn, iAturKoXla. 
The bishop is theStBiUKaAoror'teaaber': aa 
Hippolytus expresses it "«£ whom [th* 
apobtles] we are the euoeessors, EJiarilig th« 
aame giaoe, botJi of the liigh>priestJiood aad 
of the teaduog^" The 44)Ostle^ acoordiug 
to 3renaeuB, "left the bishops as their sno- 

afMtriam pn^rttm, tua^M ladieari ab alki am foa^t 
quun &«a ifa« poadt alteraia Udioar*. acd B^>MtuaDa 
utiiv«rsi indicdutt -demini notCtt I«n Chibtt qui onai et 
MhiB faftb«t pa(Mtat«iB «t pra/bpoaaaiii uet i» ecoleaiM 
suae gubn^stioite «t de >eto n<*t>« Indieuidi" (Sartd 
i, P- 436). 

* '"nbMonqve herit episoopDi Bive Somas ^fB Eugabli 
ilve ConetaiitiDopoli tiTO Hbe^i hIt« Alexftudrtae iiv* 
Taois emadsin meriti eiiudeia est eUom SBoerdetii. potan- 
tia diritumm et panpertatia humilifaM rel aublliaiMeDi 
vel inferiorem cpiseopom non feojt. -cetenm oOmea 
MccesBona apMtolorom nint" (J^ ai £ewi$ri. uzlTi)! 
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OMBon, huiding over to them tiieir o\m 
pUce of teachiiig"^ &ad theafi "-with the 
sncceseion of UiB epi80opat« received Mcordtng 
to the -will of th9 Fathei' iiie sure gifl of 
troth '." In the CkmftutiDes the hiafaop'siifaMr 
is " the «hur of the words '." As iibiaKoXot, 
the bisfai^ is tiak oaiy th« soared of positive 
teaching, he is aiso th« jadge of tiie truth, 
the final referee on qaestions of true «Dd 
false doctrine— to borrow from the Clemen- 
tines ^&in he is "the smbassador of the truth," 
"the president of the truth ^" This position 
is »mply borne out hy the evidence of the 
Pastoral Epistles. Thus Timothy is not only 
himself to "command and teach," to "^ve 
teed {vporTi)(tiv)to (the) teaching," to "handle 
aright (rightly divide) the word of truth,*' 
to "preach the word*;" he is also the judge 
in matters as of discipline ', so of doctnne, — 
he is to "charge certain men not to teach 



relinqaebant, Hunin ipBormn locum 
■Mifllrterii tredento*" (ed«. Btur. Ui. 3, i>: "earn epiaeo- 
pntus Bucceosione ohariama veritatiB oertum seauadom 
plaoitum F&tiU aaeepenuit " (It. .06. a). 
' 4 Twr A^Twr iai$iSpa (Ep. Clan. 3). 

(>^. <Am. 6 ft a). 

. • I Tim. It. i1, 19, a liin. IL 15, W. 9. 
' I Tim. •■. »7-«5. 
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a different doctrine," he is to "reftise profane 
and old ydvea' &bles, and foolish and ignorant 
qaesUoningB," Titos ia to "refuse a man 
that is heretical after a first and second 
admonition'." And, lastly, what Timothy 
has teceived he is to "commit (hand on) to 
faithful men who will be able to teach others 
also %" or in other words St. Paul makes pro- 
vision for a suGcesaiDn of teachers. 



This office and authority of the bishop is 
a scions one. It is a serious thing to assert 
that in his own diocese a bishop should be 
not only the teacher, but the judge of the 
truth. All men are liable to err. If a Peter 
" stood condemned," who shall secure a bishop 
from ialling, a bishop who may quite pos- 
sibly be unlearned, even unable to read'1 
And so in fact from our point of view the 
history of the church is the history of the 
gradual limitation of the bishop's magiatervwtn,, 

• I Tim. i. 3, iv. 7, a Tim. it 33, Titus iii. 10. 

* a Tim. iL a. 

' cf. tlie Af. Ch. Order t the csQdidato for the eplsoopste 
should be tuviiavot t^e ipaipAs ipiap/ivay, tl Si i-ypififumt, 
irpaiis tiwapx'^- -^P- CoTiSi. iL ( lUTiu otv tl Svrarir rtnuStv 
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surrounding it with checks and Bafeguarda, 
providing for his teaching — where it ie 
doubtful testa, where in error correction, 
where sound confirmation. 

The first limitation lies in the nature of 
the magisteriu/m itself. JuBt as the primary 
function of the apostle was to bear witness, 
so the 'teaching' (StSao-KoXfa) of the bishop 
only extends (Le. with security) to the truth 
which he has received. " Guard the deposit : 
the good deposit guard through the Holy 
Ghost : hold the pattern of sound words 
which thou hast heard from me" — such is 
St. Paul's charge to Timothy : and then " the 
things which thou hast heard from me among 
many witnesses the same commit thou to 
faithful men ^." The bishop receives a deposit, 
depositvi/m fidei, i!apa6-^K,Tj : and his commis- 
sion is to teach this, to guard this, and to 
hand on this. Again I need not quote the 
fathers, so abundantly is this principle of the 
apostolical succession illustrated, so strenuous- 
ly ia it appealed to. 

With this iuterDal limitation there goea 
in the second place an external one — and 
that a powerful one, viz. the witness of the 

* I Tim. vi. aa, a Tim. i. 14, 13, it. a. 
I 
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reBt of the church, and especially that of the 
coordinate tea^shing authority, the episcopate. 
So imperative did the church find the need of 
limiting the individual action of her bishops, 
so irresistibly was forced upon her the con- 
viction that in matters of church life and 
truth "in the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety," that from very early times mea- 
snres were taken to secure the cooperation of 
bishops. In our oldest disciplinary authorities ' 
we find the presence and cooperation of the 
neighbouring bishops at the election, examina- 
tion and ordination of a bishop assumed. St. 
Cyprian speaks of this custom as being 
a matter " of divine tradition and apostolic 
observance, maintained in almost all the 
provinces'." The 'apostolic canon' requiring 
a bishop to be conseci-ated by two or three 
bishops is probably of very early origin. 
But apart from such evidence, already in the 
third centuiy it has become a definite part 

' e.g. the CanoDB of Hippolytns, tha Apostolic nnd 
Egyptian Church Orders, the Apostolic Constitutions. 

' "diligentfir de traditione divina et apostolica obser- 
vatione Bervanduui est et tenendum quod apud nos 
quoque et fere per provincias universaa teuetur, ut ad 
ordiuationes rite celebraudas ad earn ptebem cui prae- 
poeitus ordinatur episoopi eiusdem proyinciae conveni- 
ant " {Ep, txvii. 5). 
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of the lurch's organization that the bishops 
of a district should meet together once or 
twice a year in synods or councils for mutual 
deliberation and action, the decisionB of the 
synod being embodied in rules or cajwiia, 
which carry in the church the force of law. 
"Wherefore," writes Firmiliau, bishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia in the third century, 
"with as it ia become neceesaty that every 
year we elders and rulers should meet together 
to arrange what ia committed to our care, 
that by common counsel may be directed 
what matters are of graver importance'." So 
essential a part of the ecclesiastical oi^aniza^ 
tion did synods become that a hundred years 
later (towards 340) Eusebius could exclaim 
"no otherwise than by synods could great 
questions be settled '." 

The main and original object of these 
synods was the settlement of matters of 
discipline and the working of the penitential 
system', but naturally matters of faith also 

* "qua ex re neoeasario apnd noa fit, at per nngnlo* 
knaoa seniorea «t pracpoaiti in unum oanTeniamu* ftd 
disponeDda ea quae cura« noatrae oonuniBsa iiutt, nt 
■i qua gravlom «unt conununi «oiiMUo dirigftutur" 
(ap. Cypr. Ep. Izxr. 4). 

' Vila OuM. i. 51, Briglit HMery ^Ou Ctumh p, 9. 

* Tbiu the Ni«eiM Canon 5 ordara tjttada to b« held 

I 3 
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vonld come under their cognizance ; disputed 
teaching would be referred to the assembled 
bisbope, and their utterance would pass for 
the final sentence. So in fact the earhest 
synods of which we have any knowledge 
met about the middle of the second century 
to examine the phenomena of Montanism. 
Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, tells us 
that " the faithful in Asia ^ met together 
many times and in many places of Asia 
for this purpose, they examined the recent 
utterances and pronounced them profane and 
rejected the heresy, so [the heretics] were 
thrust ont of the church and debarred from 
communion'." In the next century the doc- 
trine associated with the name of Novatian 

twice & year that ri ToiaSra f7T^>iiiTa[i.e.of diBClplinel If tni- 
fwTO : one is to be before Lent tm idoiji /atpoif'vxlas ivaipw- 
lurrii rd tQpoy naAi/idv rpoir^^jai rf; St^. But in the 
later ApoBtolio Canona (36) the aynoda are to iraxpiyiir 
rd iiyiia7a rqc liHjiffiitt!, aa well aa the iicicKriciaaTiiias 
ilfTiXoTiot. 

' tn quotatlona, &&, Aaia ia of course taken in ita 
oon(«niporaT7 limited atiLge its designating the title of 
a province in tho neet of Asia Minor, being a rough 
equivalent for the weatem part of Aaia Minor. 

' rSrr fAp vard t^v 'Aaiay wnTTS/r wfiXXAxa sal xoXXay^ rtjs 
'Am'ni tit toJto mirtKSiyian- ml rotr rpoapiTovs Au^pui 
titraailTvr ml 0f0fikovt iToi^jiyirrair, tai AroScuaitaaarTar 
riir al/Hinv, oSth 8i| tijt tf ijiitA^trtni if(iffftj.re» ml rijt 
vmiwWiu trpxAiirav (ap. Euseb. H.E, t. 16). 
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occaaioned synods at Borne, Carth^e and 
Antioch (a. 251). The validity of hereti- 
cal baptism was thus discussed in Asia 
Minor, in Africa, and at Borne. To allude 
to the interminable synods which met in 
the fourth and following century is hardly 
necessary. In this manner individual bishops 
would become themselves subject to synods in 
regard of their teaching : thus in 244 a synod 
sat at Bostra in judgement on its bishop 
Beryllus ' ; Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
held a synod at Arsinoe to pronounce upon 
the chiliaem of its bishop Nepos \ Bat 
higher than Nepos or Beryllus, Paul of 
Samosata, bishop of Autioch, the third city 
in the empire, gave rise to suspicions of 
heterodoxy. Three synods met at Antioch 
to enquire into it (264-269), and by the 
third be was at last condemned*. In later 
ages the trial of a patnarch was a frequent 
cause of the summomng of a general or 
would-be general council. But we have 
sulBciently established this external limita- 
tion which is best expressed in the words 
of St. Augustine : " who does not know . . . 
that bishops' writings, if aught in them has 

* Eus. Ti. 33. ' Eos. TiL 04. ' Eua. viL 97-30. 
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percbaacd deviated from the truth can be 
eentmied either by the haply wiser criticism 
of one more learned in the matter, or by 
the weightier authority and better inatmoted 
skill of other bishops, or by eouncilB ^1" 

The local synod claimed to express the 
Toice of the whole ohnrch. Tertullian speaks 
of the local councils " throughout the Greeces," 
viz. Greek - speaking lands, as "a repre- 
sentation of the whole Christian name ' ; " 
the council of Antioch which deposed Paul 
of Samoaata announces " to the catholic 
chord] under heaven" that they have ex- 
communicated Paul and appointed a new 
bishop " of the catholic church '." The synod 
also claimed the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
Following the letter of the council of Jeru- 
salem, the canons of a Carthaginian council 

' "qals nesclnt . . . episaopomm Antem litteras, qnsa 
poat eon&rmatuin canoDem vel soriptiae sunt tsI Bcribim- 
tnr, «t per wnnonem forte Mpientioram cuimlibet in 
ea re peritiori* et per aliornm episcoporum grsriarem 
aactoritatem doctioretnque prudentiam et per concilia 
licet reprebendj, u quid in eis forte a veritate deTiatum 
eat" (dt BapL il 4). 

' "i^ntnr per grsecias tlla certia in looia concilia ex 
oniversia ecdesiia per quae et altiora quaeque in com- 
mune trsetantur et ipsa representatio totius nominis 
ohristiaui ntagoa veneratione oelebratur " (d* /«tun. 13). 
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begin " We have decided, at the su^ee- 
tion of the Holy Spirit and the admo< 
nition of the Loi'd through many evident 
visional." But as the individual bishop might 
err, so the local synod might err ; and ob 
with individnal hiahops, so with bishops 
gathered in synods safety lay in compariaon 
and cooperation, the comparison of dociaiona 
and the cooperation of one synod with an- 
other. Hence on important matters of dis- 
cipline as well as of doctrine, we find that 
one and the same question is discussed in 
numerous synods in very different parts of 
the church. For instance, when the Paschal 
controversy arose in the second century, 
synods on the subject were held in Palestine, 
Borne, Fontus, Gaul, and Osrhoene : other 
examples have been given above. And com- 
munication between the synods would give 
rise to a great deal of correspondence, as 
Ensebius tells us of the synods in question : 
" they wrote down the dogma of the church 
in letters to all parts '." This correspondence 
was necessary to obtain the witness, or learn 
the faith, of other parts of the church. In 

' ' " placuit uobiB Mncto Spiritu gaggerenU et Domiuo 
per TisioneB multas et manifestos admoaeute" (I^.lriL 5). 
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the Faficbal controversj the Asiatic synods 
"wrote to all parta," bat their practice 
<liffere<3 from that of Borne, and the Roman 
bishop Victor endeavoured to "cut off the 
provinces of all Asia from the common unity, 
declaring them utterly excommunicate." But 
this action -was resisted by other bishops, 
especially IrenaeuB, bishop of Lyons, who 
wrote from Gaul and sharply rebuked him'. 
On the subject of baptism Stephen and the 
Roman church differed from Cypri&n and 
the African church which re-baptized con- 
verts from heresy. This led Cyprian to 
write to Firmilian in Cappadocia, and the 
African custom was ratified by the synods 
of Asia Minor (c. 251-6). The council of 
Autioch which excommunicated Paul took 
care to send its sentence in a letter to the 
chief bishops and all the clei^y of Christen- 
dom. Similarly Demetrius of Alexandria, 
after holding a synod, wrote " to the bishops 
throughout the world" his protest against 
the ordination of Origen by Palestinian 
bishops (c. 230) '. When Alexander had con- 
demned Alius in a synod in 521 he wrote an 
account of the heresy and sentence " to his 
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beloved a,nd most honoured fellow-immsterB 
throughout the catholic church '." 

Concurrently with this development of 
intercourse between synods, there waa a 
growth in the importance of the single 
synod. The council of Antioch waa small 
indeed in numhei-s but it was composed of 
the leading bishops of Asia*. Polycratea of 
Ephesus, writing to Victor, excuses himself 
from adding the signatures of the bishops at 
his synod beoanse of their " great numbers '." 
In 251 a " very great synod" of sixty bishops 
met at Bome to judge Novatian and hia 
doctrine*. Similarly "very great synods" 
were meeting in Asia Minor to discuss the 
baptism of heretics'. Eighty-seven bishops 
assembled for the synod at Carthage in 356 *. 
Later at Aries in 314 if the actual number of 
prelates assembled is nncertain, it is certain 
that they represented the whole west ''. But by 
this time the conversion of the emperor made it 

' Socrates i. 6. 

■ DioiiTsliu of jUexandrIa and Finnilian of Caesarea 
ware only prereated from attending— tlie one by age, 
the other by death. Firmilian died on the way, 

■ laAAd iAi}0i) (EuB. T. S4). 

• fuflirni airoim (En». vt 43). 

• fii-fi(nai airoBoi (Eos. tU. 5). 

• Cypr. i. 435 (Hartel). 

' even bishopB fi^mi Britain were present. 

!,■■ .., ,,C,oo<^!c 
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poBeiblo to realize at lost what is clearly the 
ideal,oroulmiiiation,of the synodal system, viz. 
a BiDgle synod representing the whole church, 
or in other words a general ayu/ncU or ecu- 
vnenieal synod. In such a council instead 
of a limited umnber of local bishops, all the 
bishops of the church are ideally supposed 
to meet, consult, and decide. And therefore 
it is a distinct advance upon the local synods, 
to such an extent that it forms as it were 
a higher grade to which the others yield as 
to a final court of appeaL " And who does 
not know," continues St. Augustine, " that 
these councils [which have power to censure 
bishops], whether of districts or provinces, 
themselves without any doubt yield to the 
authority of plenary councils which are as- 
sembled from the whole Christian world • 1 " 
The fii-st general council was held in 325 at 
Nicaea and its ntterance could if anything 
la,y claim to be vox ecclesiae — a claim in 
which we acquiesce, as it has obtained the 
fulfilment of a further condition which yet 
remains to be disousued. 

' " e( ipsA oonoilia quae per aingolai regionea tsI pro- 
vinciaa fiuot, plenariorum concilioram auctoritati quae 
Hunt az univerBo orbe chrutiano. Bine nllia ambagiLiiu 
oedere" {dt Bapl. ii. 4), 
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Bat we must not pass by a third and 
further limitation upon the bishop's magis- 
terium, imposed to a large extent by this 
very synodal action of the church. From the 
beginning as the bishop's function as iiidiTKaXos 
or teacher was to be the witness to a deposit, 
so that deposit — the teaching or tradition of 
the apostles — was itself largely committed to 
writing, and holy Scripture thus formed the 
supreme criterion of the teaching and tradition 
of the bishop. With this St. Augustine in 
his chain of authority already quoted had 
begun " Who does not know that Holy Scrip- 
ture ... is so superior to all the later writ- 
ings of the bishops that in no way at all can 
doubt or disputation be thrown upon it, as to 
the truth and con-ectness of whatever is cer- 
tainly written therein^!" In a similar way 
the more concise summai-ies of the doctrine 
handed down in the apostolic tradition, which 
had been getting more and more stereotyped 
in baptismal and other formulas, were by the 
working of the synodal system more and 

* ' ' qnis totem nesciat sanctam seriptunm oanoaleun, 
Um y. qoam H. Testamenti, oertU auis tormlDla eon- 
tineri, eamque omnibua posterioribus epUcoponim litteri* 
Ita praeponi, at de Ilia omnino dubitari vel dUoeptari 
non poaeit. utram venim Tel ntmm reotum ait quidquid 
in ea Mrlptoin ease oonstlterit " (di Baft, ii. 4). 



more reduced to writing: until at last the 
fnndamental verities of the faith received 
their final fonual definition in the creeds of 
the general coanoils, and these creeds being 
written records of the 'deposit' {deposUum- 
fidei) have taken the place of that oral 
tradition, by which the faith was originally 
banded on, and by which the teaching of 
the bishops was tested. 

This principle of written limitation of the 
authority of the lashop we find at work in 
the sphere not only of doctrine but also of 
worship and discipline. For some time the 
bishop retained very full powers of extem- 
poriziug in the liturgy, and he was the final 
liturgical authority for his diocese^. But litur- 
gies soon became fized, and thus supplied 
another criterion of the original deposit of 
faith, for lex orandi lex credevdi : while the 
liturgical liberty of the bishop has almost 
disappeared under congregations of rites or 
written rubrics. Similarly in his judicial 
powers his freedom of action, as supreme 
judge in his diocese, was limited by canon 
after canon of the synods, which canons gave 
rise to a vast edifice of canon law, within 

' 8«e Briglitmui, LUurgit*, pnt pp. xxiii, sliiL 



vhose walls the bishop's actions were as fet- 
tered — or more so — than those of his flock. 

We have then traced out a sTiuinetrical 
and convincing method of discovering and 
tesUng the vox eccleeioe. We began -with 
the teaching authority {magietefmim.) of the 
individual bishop. His teaching is guarded 
and limited by its own essential character 
viz. the bearing of witness, by Holy Scripture 
and written documents, and — what is of most 
practical importance — by the judgment of hie 
fellow teachers and fellow witnesses in a 
synod. From one synod we go to another, 
irom lower to higher, till in the ecumenical 
synod, the assembly of all the witnesses, after 
all the previous eiftings and testings we come 
at last to a voice of the church which is 
presumably authoritative and true. But 
before we can go on to add the coping-stone 
as it were, the final and indispensable seal, 
to the utterance of the council we come upon 
a difficulty in the way, which must be re- 
moved, a difficulty which spoils the symmetry 
and springs indeed from the same ori^nal 
souixse. If the history of the church can be 
described aa the history of the gradual limita- 
tion of the independent episcopal authority, 
on the other hand that same aatbority, which 
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already at the Btarting point seemed extraordi- 
narily alDSoInte, itself received a great develop- 
ment; it resisted and became a rival to the exter- 
nal controlling power of the synod, until at last 
the rivalry culminated in a struggle between 
the Sishop of Rome and the General Council 
that is, between the chiefest of bishops and 
the chiefest of conncila — a struggle which as 
regards the larger part of western Christendom 
has this century been decisively settled in 
favour of the bishop. This contest, and the 
question generally of the authority of popes 
and councils, lies outside the scope of this 
lecture : but it is our place to ask if we can 
find in the early history of the church any 
basis, any sanction for such a claim of the 
bishop to absolute authority in his teaching 
capacity. 

The growth of the claim can be historically 
traced and accounted for. As in tiie case 
of any testimony the value of a witness 
depends largely on his character, so the char- 
acter of any one bishop might raise him to 
a certain preeminence among bis fellows. 
When a bishop's repute for sanctity and 
theological skill was established he would be 
appealed to from all quarters, and in fact 
most controversies with their synods centre 
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round a few famouB namea. Thus the Dame 
of Polycarp, biBhop of Smyrna, holds a con- 
Bpicuons place in the history of Asia Minor in 
the eecond century, and he appears at Bome 
as the representative of the eastern churches 
in tJie diBCUSBioD of the Easter question'. 
His disciple Irenaeus had made his reputation 
before he became bishop of Lyons in 177: 
■we find him writing letters against schismatics 
at Rome, and also strenaously resisting Victor 
bishop of Bome when he endeavoured to ex- 
communicate the Asiatic churches '. To take 
a later instance, St. Augustine was bat the 
bishop of an ordinary town (Hippo) in Africa, 
but his fame was so spread that he was 
summoned to the general council of Ephesus 
in 431 to which otherwise only metropolitans 
had been invited. Further it was natural 
that the diSerent local churches should take 
a lively int«rest in each others' welfare ; the 
church of Rome writes to heal the dissensions 
in the church at Corinth ^, in the second cen- 
tury she was famed for her contributions to 
other churches and the sufferers in the mines*, 

' Eua. T. 04. * Dus. V. ao and 34. 

' i.e. in the epistle of Clement, which is wrilteu lu the 
name of the Soman Church. 
* of. Dionyaiiu' letter iu Eu*. iv. S3. 
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the martjTB of Vieone and Lyons write an 
epifltle to their brethren in Aaia Minor ' : and 
it is quite in keeping with this for bishops to 
write of their own accord to other churches. 
Thus to leave out of sight Clement and 
IgnatiuB, we have in the Beoond century 
Polycarp writing to the Philippians, Diony- 
Bius of Corinth writing to the churches of 
Lacedeemon, Athens, Nicomedia, Gortyna, 
Amastris, Onossus, and Rome^, and a suc- 
cessor in his cbair, Baochyllus, seems to have 
followed bis example'. The natural outcome 
of this kind of influence was the authority 
and deference ascribed to ' the fathers ' : and 
the fathers, though some of them were only 
presbyters, may be esid to have maintuned 
the ' apostolical succession ' of such bishops. 

Another reason that gave special emi- 
nence to ceHain bishops was the eminence 
of their sees. Naturally the bishop of an 
important city, of a leading city of the 
empire, would be a far abler man than the 
average bishop. Hence we often find these 
two sources of influence, place and character, 
combined, aa for instance — not to speak of 
the Boman pontiffs — in St. Cyprian bishop 
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of Carthage the capital of Africa, St. Diony- 
sios bishop of Alexandria the second city in 
the empire, St. Fiimilian bishop of Caesarea 
the capital of eastern Asia Minor. Again 
the doctrine of the church of a capital or 
great metropolis would be a most important 
element in the witness to the tmiversal or 
catholic faith, and in such cities would be 
gathered the meet weighty synods. Now the 
bishop of the city would not only preside over 
its synod, but he would be the representative 
of its church. Hence he would naturally be 
the agent, whether as sender or receiver, (^ 
its correspondence with other churches ; gra- 
dually the synod and the local church would 
sink more into the background, while his 
personality would fill the view : and as ques- 
tions grew more complicated, as appeals to 
catholicity, ie. to the witness of the church 
in all quarters grew more necessary — the 
easieet way of making such an appeal would 
be to write to the bishops of the leading 
sees. We have had occasion already to quote 
instances of this correspondence, but it is as 
well to illustrate the growing prominence of 
the bishops. About 248 Origen the Egyptian 
writes to " Fabian bishop of Rome and very 
many other rulers of the church" in defmcs 

E 
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of bia orthodoxy >, The inscription of the 
letter of the Council of Antioch in 269 was 
" To Dionysine B,nd MaximtiB ' and all onr 
fellow miniaters throughout the world, bisho[^ 
and pTesbyters and deacooa, and to the whole 
catholic church under heaven." In 251 
ComeliuB bishop of Borne writes an account 
of the doctrine and schism of Novatian 
to Fabius bishop of Antioch and Dionydus 
of Alexandria '. But the correspondence 
of the latter jvelate will afford us the beat 
illustration. We are told of letters of his 
to FabiuB of Antioch and Cornelius of 
Home about Novatianism *, to Stephen and 
Xystus of Berne mi rebaptism ", to the latter 
also about Sabellius and other heretics asking 
for his " opinion " (ywoS^iij) ', and to Bionysius 
of Borne — four letters on Sabellianism^ As 
the ecclesiastical organization developed, thia 
correspondence orystallised into the rule 
whereby every bishop of an important see on 

■ Eos. Ti. 36. 

* Ijjshops of Borne and AJexuidrla retp«atiTalj (in 
Eqb. vii. 30). 

* EuB. vi. 43, 46. ' EuB. Tl. 44, 4(t 

* Ell*. Tii. a, 5. • Ena, yiL 9. 

' EuB. Tii. a6. DIoiitbIiis also wrote to hli Roinui 
brother about LucIod (tU. 9). DionTiius wa« biabop of 
Alexandria from about 948 to aCj. 
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bia election sent ' coxammucatory letters * to 
the patri&Tclis, sigtiifying hia faitii ^ : and no 
important transaction concerning the faith 
TTOald take place without being alfiO reported 
to the patriarchs. 

While the chief bishops were thus widely 
ooufiolted, their eminence led them to take 
an interest spontaneously in the affairs of 
the whole ohnrch. Ordinary bishops as we 
have seen could think of other churches out- 
side their jurisdiction, but these bishops trom 
their exalted thrones were able and felt bound 
to take a wider outlook over the church: 
they felt a responsibility for the faith at 
large. The basis of this interference — if we 
may use the term without any adverse bias — 
lay in the theory of an universal episcopate 
in regard to the faith, which is best stated 

' Tliat already in the third oentorj this wai th« cm. 
torn in relatian to the great aaea we leam from the sy- 
nodioal letter of ditioch already referred to, in whioh 
the synod aatu the bUhops to receive the Mtataniii& ffip- 
para of Domniu the new catholic biahop (Eua. tU. 30). 
For a witness to its extension see the communicatory let- 
ter of Sophronius patriarch of JeruMlem 633-637 to Ser- 
ous : tnl Si ra iwoorekuiii asl ipxaia rOfiSoaa Ir toA 
mrd taaar t)pr olMOViiinjy Aflait iiaiKiie'ma ia*pan)iiiv, Sn« 
oj ipii Upafxit* irtinffM toTi npiB [?»/>i] otrSt- rit tfpafixUn 
XfipiCo"^' nipra (lAiKfkvatc drarietnToi, Smut ^p6vtaa' ai 
Evan vln-twt Ixoiiv (Migne P.O. IzzzriL p, 3149). 

"' I 
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in the wordB of St. Cyprian : " for this cause 
is there a numeroae body of priests [i.e. bi- 
shops] bonnd together in the bond of mutual 
concord and unity, that if any of our college 
should attempt to form a heresy and to tear 
and devastate the flock of Christ, the rest 
should come to its assistance .... for al- 
though -we are many pastors, yet we feed 
one flock, and the whole flock of sheep which 
Chi-ist won by His blood and passion we 
ought to cherish and keep in one'." It 
was in such a sense that St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen called St. Cyprian " bishop not only 
of Carthage, but also of the whole west, aye 
and well-nigh of the eastern^ northern, and 
southern parte of the Church," and that St. 
Basil told St. AthanasiuB that he had "as 
much a care of all the churches, as of that 
peculiarly committed to him of the Lord." 
The autiior of the Clementines may not 
have meant anything more -^en he called 
James the flrst bishop of Jerusalem " bishop 
of bishops " and " ruler of the churches 
planted everywhere as well as of the Hebrew 
church of Jerusalem'." For instances of ac- 
tion, the letter of Cyprian's just quoted was 
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directed to Stephen of Borne, bidding him 
take steps for the appointment of a new 
prelate in place of Marcian of Aries ; and 
the preceding letter ia an answer to the 
Spanish bishops -who had appealed to Gj- 
prian and the AMcans against two excom- 
mnnicated bishops who had been received 
into communion by Stephen of Eome. Be- 
sides his letters already mentioned, Dionysitifl 
of Alexandria writes on matters of tbe faith 
to the Laodiceans and the ArmeDioDS, to 
"tliose in Kome" and the Novatian confess- 
ors there ^, also to the Roman presbyters Dio- 
nysins and Philemon^ TypiciU iUasti'ations 
are to be found in later times in the action 
of Theophilus of Alexandria against St. Chry- 
sostom of Constantinople, and of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria agtunst Nestorius of Constantino- 
ple. The most conspicuons oases howeTer are 
in connection with tbe Boman see. And there 
is an obvioQS reason. For Borne is the only 
see which continues at the present day to 
claim an extraordinary Tnagiatenurn or ab- 
solute authority in relation to matters of 
faith, and in support of it to adduce all 
instances of the claim in past history. But 

' Eqb. t1. 46. 

* Ens. vlj. 5. IMonjiiOB afterward! became pope. 
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the full discussion of tUa question beloi^ 
to a later lecture ' ; and for ub it only re- 
mains to ask, in the face of these historical 
facts, whether under this action of certain 
bishops there lay any jnstifying principle, 
whether the bishops of any particular sees 
had a magii^enwm distinct from and superior 
to that of any other bishop : and the answer 
must be in the negative. We can trace the 
historical growth of these claims, we can 
aesign historical causes for that growth : bat 
of the existence of any belief in a superior 
magisteriv/m. of any one bishop over another 
we can find no evidence in these early cen- 
turies. On the other hand we observe that 

(i) The utterances of these bishops are 
rea31y the utterances of the synods over 
which they presided. No doubt the synod 
tended to fall into the background, its men- 
tioD often dropped out of the history, but 
the synod was there. Historians write of Yic- 
tor as acting on his own authority in the 
Faschal controversy, but Eusebius speaks of 
" a writing of a synod at Bome showing 
Victor as bishops." Cornelius in writing to 
Fabius and Dionysius sends a report of the 
Boman synod, adding the signatures of the 

* S«e Dr. Robartsou'B i?cman Claims to Suprtmaqi. 
' Eu3. V. ai. 

I ,C,ooi^lc 
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biabops^. Cyprian genenilly writes in the 
name of his Bynode : the letter to the Spanish 
bishops is really a synodal leUer. Demetrius 
and Athanasius both wrote after holding sy- 
nods. So on the other hand the letters to the 
bishops of Bome and Alexandria are only 
directed to them in tbe first instance, as we 
can see from the letters of Origen and the 
Council of Antiooh already quoted. Foly- 
crates -writes to "Yietor and the Roman 
church : " Dionysiua to " Xystus and the 
Koman church V 

(3) In any case tbe utterance of the bishops 
is but their witness to the faith as it is held 
in their church. In the Paschal controversy 
Anicetus the Soman bishop would not give 
way, because he was maintaining — not his 
own opinions, but — " the custom of the elders 
before bim^" Stephen was contentious on 
the subject of baptism, because he thought 
that "no innovation should be made upon 
the tradition that had prevailed from the 
beginning *." 

(3) The utterances themselves could be and 

' 'EoB. Ti. 43. * Edb. t. a^, viL 9. 

■ T^r aw^Siiar rar wpA airrinl TpurPuripaiy (Eus. T. 04). 
* fiil ittr Ti rtirrtf or wapi rijr upaT^aairiar dpx^'f '"/^"^^i' 
■ ir (Kof. rii. 3). 
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were set asida Victor waa " sharply rebuk- 
ed*" by IrenaeoB and other bishopB, and his 
exoommnnicaUoa apparently dropped. If Cy- 
prian and Firmilian were excommamoated by 
Stephen, they and their ohnrchea disregarded 
his decisions about baptism : to the excom- 
munication Firmilian's reply was " thoa hast 
excommunicated thyself^." As the AMcan 
<^urch was seriously hampered by the in- 
terference of the popes in the exercise of its 
discipline, so on the other hand Cyprian's 
synod reversed a sentence of Stephen's about 
the Spanish bishops Martial and Basilides*; 
and as late as 418 an African council again 
set affide a papal pronouncement of Zosimos 
in favour of Uie Fel^ians, enacting that 
*'tbe sentence of his predecessor Lmoceni 
shoold abide*." 
In the history of the development of epis- 

* r^KTitimpw itaSarroiihtni (Eua. T. 94). 

* "excidisti enim te iponm . . . Bolum t« kb omnibiu 
abstinnisti " (ap. Cypr. Bp. Izxr. 04). 

' " aonBtitaimus in PelB^mn atque Gelestiam per tbh - 
enibllem episoopnni Itmoeentioin de beatUsimi apostoU 
Petri i«de prolat&m nunere BententUm" (sp. Prosper. 
con. (bCafurem 5, Hansi Omcfl. IT, p. 376: the '314 bi- 
ahope' go on to say "erraTit iaorosauota beati Petri 
ledei quae ad nniveratun orbem papae Zosimi ore loqui- 
tur," etc). 
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oopal authority, as must have already ap- 
peared, the popeB of Home have figured 
largely. The claim however of the Roman 
see, if more pressing than others, was but 
one instance of a tendency common to all 
the more important sees to arrogate to them- 
selves power over other hishoprics or pro- 
vinces. Some hints of this have already oc- 
curred in this lecture: but if the tendency 
is doubted, a typical instance is the rise of 
Constantinople from the seat of a simple 
provincial bishop to the second throne in 
Christendom, an instance of a rise due to 
aggrandizement and secular influence which 
cannot be gainsaid. And the net result of 
the tendency was to create by canonical au- 
thority four patriarchates in the east; to 
produce a system of church government by 
the despotic rule of a few instead of the 
freedom and etjuahty of the earlier centuries ; 
and to involve the church in bitter and &tal 
stru^les between the rival patriarchs for 
power and precedence. With this we are 
not concerned, having satisfied ourselves that 
history bears no witness to any superior 
magieterium. inherent in the patriarchs. If 
indeed some of their writings, as e.g. the 
Letters of St. Cyril and the Tome of St. Leo, 
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with the disciplinary canonical letters of cer- 
tiun eastern prelates ^, have been received as 
authoritative, this authority is not derived 
from the position of their sees but from con* 
ciliar sanction and beyond that — in the oaee 
of St. Leo and St. Cyril' — from that final 
ratification, which is the sanction of the oon- 
ciliar decrees themselves and tbe final test 
of truth, — I mean universal acceptance by 
the oburch. 



These words bring us back from our digres- 
sion to our main argnment ; and we now come 
to that final conclusion, the necessary corol- 
lary of the synodal system : viz. that while 
bishops, whether as individuals or assembled in 
counciIs,havethe teaching ^over(inagi8tenu7n) 
or power to utter, it is the general consent of 
the whole church which is tbe final criterion 

* Dionj^iae, Peter, Atbsnaiius, Timothy, Theophiliu, 
and Cf ril of Alexandria, Gregory ThsumBtuigus, St. Basil, 
Gregory KyaseD, Gregory Nazianzen, Amphilochius of 
Iconium and Qennadiua of ConstaiitiDopla, 

' These received the sanction of the council of Chal- 
cedon, the other canonical epistlea that of the Qulnisext 
eoimcil— but the diaoiplinary decrees of the latter ooun- 
oil were only by degrees accepted in the west. 
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of the trath, &a is expressed in the famous 
Vincentian canon, which the English chardi 
justly regards as the stronghold of its position 
— that only is to be received as truth de fide 
■which has been received vMqys, $emper, et ab 
omnibtta. The voice of the general coundl 
most like St. Faal'a " commend itself to every 
man's conscience in the sight. of Qod ^." For 
indeed the bishops do not compose the church : 
and a vox eccle»iae must be the utterance of 
the whole body. The bishops by themselves, 
even tiie whole assembly of bishops in a ge- 
neral council, which is the highest court of 
legislative appeal, are not exempt &om error. 
That a ' plenary council ' can err, or at least 
be corrected, ia the teaching of St. Augustine, 
who admits at tite conclusion of the passage 
which we quote for the fourth time: "who 
does not know that plenary councils them- 
selves are frequently corrected, the former 
by later ones, when by some actual expe- 
rience what was closed is opened and what 
lay hid is made known *1" A belief which 
held its ground till the end of the middle 

* 9 Cor. It. a. 

* "ipgaque plenaria oonoUIft saepe priori posteiioribna 
emendari, oum aliquo eiperimento Temm speritur quod 
eUuTOiD eiat et oognoMitDT quod latebat " (d* Bapt, li, 4). 
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ages— witnesB the sermon of d'Ailly before 
the coaocil of Constance on Christmas day 
1414 : " Although the Fisan council is believed 
with probability to have represented the tini- 
▼ersal chorch -which is ruled by the Holy 
Spirit and cannot err: still every Christian 
is not bound to believe that that council 
could not err, seeing that there have been 
many former councils accounted general, 
which, we read, have eri'cd. For according 
to some great doctors a general council can 
err not only in deed, but also in law and 
what is more in faith ; for it is only the uni- 
Tersal church which has the privilege that 
it cannot err in faith K" And this opinion 
is borne out by the facts of history. Synods 
came to different conclusions about the ob- 
servance of Easter, and different uses pre- 
vailed, but altimately the gradual consent 
of CbristeDdom settled down into one use. 
The African and Asiatic churches maintained 
their practice as to the baptism of heretics 
aa against the church of Eorae, but in the 
end the judgements of their synods were re- 
versed or at least greatly modified. It may 
be said that on both these points genei-al 
oouDcila subsequently legislated — ^but who 

' traiu. in Creighton Sufory qfPapacn i. p. 371, 
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decided -which were the general coancila? 
A council that had but littie daim to re- 
present the whole church, the first of Con- 
stantinople, has been enrolled among the 
general councils, while many ooondls which 
at the time were intended to be or daimed 
to be ecumenical have not been accepted aa 
such: to this day the Roman, Eastern, and 
Anglican churches disagree in their ennme- 
ration. On the otber hand disciplinary ca- 
nons were accepted as binding by the church 
— at least the church in the east — which 
were the work of small, local and even semi- 
Arian synods'. The canon of Holy Scripture 
itself for eonciliar authority can only point 
to a local council — that of Carthage in 397'. 
In reality howeyer its authority rests on the 
general coTieeTiSua of the whole church. On 
that also rests the deference paid to doctors 
and fathers and the voice of antiquity. And 
it is that which gives the ultimate sanction to, 
which passes the final judgement — whether 

' I refer to tha oanona of ADcyra, Neocnoarea, Oangra, 
Antioefa, L^odioea, Sardlca, Carthage, nhich trere all 
rtttlGed bj the and canon of the Quiniaext coauciL 

* Eren if the addition to the Coth canon of LaodJoea 
ia gennine, we only gain the authority of another looal 
poaaibly unorthodox synod. Both aynoda howerer wen 
confirmed by canon a of the Quiniaezt connoU. 
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of approval or disapproTal — on, the teaching of 
the bishops. It ia that which alone o&n make 
their Yoice the voice of the church. 

So to sum up our conclusion : (i) The in- 
dividual bishop has an atUhentumTii Tnagia- 
ierimn or power to teach with authority, but 
it is a maguienv/m fenced in with limitationa 
— the restriction of the sphere of authoritaUve 
teaching to the beariDg witness to troth Tfr- 
oeivedj the evidence of Holy Soriptnre, of 
written laws and documents, and the witness 
of all other bishops and teaching authorities. 
Accordingly (2) for a vox ecclesiae, possessing 
the fullest authority and security of the Holy 
Spirit's guidance, we must look to the general 
conecTistta of the whole episcopal body, as 
expressed in an ecumenical synod. And (3) 
lastly, as even the whole episcopate does not 
make up the whole church, that the coun- 
cil's utterance should be a true ' voice of the 
church,' it must be ratified by the acceptance 
and general consent of the whole church, that 
is — to adopt an expression of Cardinal Fran- 
zelin in a more literal sense perhaps than was 
intended — " by the whole constitution and ac- 
tions of the church as much in its daily life (if 
we may so say) as in its solemn functions ^." 
* " tot* aonetitutio et aotua eodeaua tarn is Tit> (li Itk 



And wa canoot do better than conclude by 
declaring with him that "the universal church 
of all ages and all places mth its whole his- 
tory is a great commentary in actual life upon, 
and a perpetual confinnation of, the true mean- 
ing which we catholics believe and demon- 
strate to be contained in the words of Christ 
and the apostles '." 

loqnl ha «flt) qnotidiuui qiuun la aolemnibiu geatibna" 
(<I> Divina TradiHoiu it SeHptwa, p. 97I. 

1 " eocleaiam aDiTeraani omnium aetatum et omnium 
locomm cum tota atut historic ease magnuni cammen- 
tarlum lealem ac perpetnam eonflnoatioiiem rerl aenaus, 
qoem in verliia Christi et apoatolorum eipreaium 
Mtttoliei oiedimus et damonstramua " (^rd.). 
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Kii/doi/ iiimr l^troC XptVTw. — I Cor. v. 4. 

To-DAT, then, we start from the position 
that the bisLo^ are the norm/il organ of the 
Church's teaching power. !Not that they are 
the BoIe organ, for the whole Church, clergy 
and kity alike, and all our work and all our 
worship should be one great united voice of 
the faith. But the bishopB are the TWrmal, 
regular o^an of the Church's voice ' ; it is 
they who are commissioned to strike the 
chord to which the whole body is to respond. 
And this in itself is a thing of no Bmall 
importance for our own day, be it obaerred, 
seeing that some people seem to be under 
the impression that the real function of the 
bishop— the l-nltmovos — is to shut his eyes 

> Cf.thepTalunblatoUieCTeedofEuseliiuBinSDor. H.S. 
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and stop hi& eare to anything which he cannot 
approve. 

We hara been led to our position by the 
study of the actual practice of the Church 
of the Fathers. And indeed, whatever at- 
tempts may have been made in later days 
to minimiee thia function of the bishop, either 
by the setting up of an infallible oraclo, or 
by the abolition of a teaching authority 
altogether, there can be no question that 
from the second century onwards (to use 
Dr. Hatch's words) " the bishop was con- 
'ceived as having what S. Irenaeus calls 
the ckariama veritatie ^the sure gift of the 
truth); the bishop's seat was conceived aa 
being, what S. Augustine calls it, the cathedra 
unitatis (the seat of unity) ; and round the 
episcopal office revolved the whole vast 
system, not only of Christian administration 
and Christian organization, but also of 
Chiiatian doctrine '." 

■ Hatch, Bamptm Itdura, pp. 98 t The Eastern -riew la 
gtv^n, e.g. In tbe Confession of Dositheus, Patriarch of 

XeroBBlem, read at the Synod of Jeruaalem in 1:673, vhere, 
in Ztacr. z, amongst other funotiona of the bishop we are 
told that "koI tA Itpir ivayitMor IkS&tricti jni r^t ilatpoSt 
bwtfiiaxf! idoTian " (ap. Kimmel, ifonuBi. Fidei Ecd. Oritnt. 
vol. I, p. 44a), For the Bomau view see, e.g. Canona tl 
SecT. Cone, Trid, Sesa T. cap. a ; Sees. xzIt. cap. 4 ; Melcbior 
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But seeing that, as we have already 
ascertained in a previous lecture*, all teaching 
authority is ultimately of the nature of witneea, 
it follows that the single bishop, speaking in 
the name of the Church, may fail, through 
prejudice or ignorance, or want of philosophic 
grasp, to express the true mind of the Church; 
for nobody has yet ventured to suggest that 
every bishop is infallible. In such a caee 
it is obvious that it pertains to other bishops 
to set him right. And indeed, in general, 
collective action, rather than individual, is to 
be looked for, in matters which concern the 
faith, that out of the mouths of many wit- 
nesses every word may be established. For 
the guardianfihip of the faith is committed 
to the bishops, not individually only, but 
collectively K " For we have," writes Eossuet, 
" two means of arriving at the knowledge 
of Catholic truth: the £rat, by the consent 

Cuuia, St Zocfa Thffibgicft, T. 5 (Migne, Ctovtu, vd. I, p. 989) ; 
Begnier, Ik Ecd. ChritH, Pars II, sect, i, argum. 5 (ib. IIL 
984). Thai it la difficult really to recoueUe this vitb the 
modeiTi Bomaa dogma goes nitlioat ssying. See aUo 
Haurioe, Kingdom ef Christ, Fart II, chap, iv, seot. 5. 

' SeeI^r«ii<Afn(trM(wr^U8C%urcA,Ho.Z.oftheGbt)rch 
Hiatorical Society'* pnblicationi. 

* Aeoordiug to the funous, but liardlf truDslatenble, 
pMBOge of S. Cyprian, — " EpIscopatuB oikus est, ouiua ft 
■ingulis in Bolidum para tonetur" (ZU CaLh. Ecd. Unit. { 5\ 

'- ". .C<H«le 
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of the Cburoli at large ; the seoond, by the 
Church BBsembled in ecmnenicaL or geneiiil 
councils *." In other words, there is a 
magideriv/m of the Eccleeia congregata ; and 
it is this which we have to consider. 

I. 
We have, most providentially, an account 
preserved to us in Holy Scripture of such 
combined action of the Church. The mat- 
ter with which it was concerned might 
perhaps be described rather as one of dis- 
cipline than as one of doctrine; but that does 
not matter for our purpose*. A difficulty 
had arisen at Antioch owing to certain from 
Judaea, who taught the Gentile Christians 
there that circumcision was essential. This 

' E^. Deal. Cfer. ffoUw. lib. vii. 0. I. 

* Acta XT. The question of the &ith— whether Qentilea 
could be admitted to the Church — had already been 
decided on the lines of divine revelation (Acts xi. 1-16). 
It naa now to be settled what Isws were binding upon 
Gentile ChriatianB— whether or not they were to observe 
the Jewish Law. Cf. Hamsay, S. Paul the TravtOer, 
p. 157 : "The question, it must be dearly observed, was 
not whether non-Jews could be saved, for it was admitted 
by all parties that they could, but how they were saved : 
did the path of belief lie through the gate of the Law alone, 
or was there a path of belief that did not lead tbrongh 
that gate T " 
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naturally produced "no email dissensifra;" 
and altimately it was decided to send dele- 
gates (Paul and Barnabas) to Jerusalem, in 
order to refer the qnestlon to the apostles 
and the elders there. They were received with 
joy by the Church ; and, as the question still 
urgently needed settlement, "the apostles and 
the elders came together for to consider the 
matter," the conference being held befwe the 
whole Church, The matter was brought 
forward, and Ireely discussed, there being, 
as we read, much questioning (or investiga- 
tion) *. At length (after others had expressed 
their views) the leading apofltles spoke — Peter 
on the question of principle, then the delegates 
upon the &cts, and lastly, James sums 
up the whole matter, apparently as president, 
by virtue of his position at the bead of the 
Church at Jerusalem *, and proposes a definite 
course of action; and this course is accepted by 
" the apostles and the elders, with the whole 
Church." An agreement having been arrived 
at, it is embodied in a letter, written by the 

• HoXA^ Cirlifftti! (Terse 7>- 

* Bo S. Chrysostom (Cramer, in toe.). See the sccount 
of the ConfereDce in Bamsay, S. Paul Ou TmviUer, chap. Tli, 
and Baungarten, Apcsldic Sitloiy, sect. xiiv. (to]. II, 
p. 13 f). For the position of S. James, see Lightfoot on 
OoL ii. la; bat at Weizs£cker, .AptttoUe Ag», p. 199. 
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officers of the Churob, "tiie apostles and 
the elders*," and affirming without donbt 
that their decision has the approval of the 
Holy Ghost. This letter is forthwith taken 
to Antioch by Paul and Bamabaa, and two 
del^ates from the Church at Jerusalem, and 
delivered to the Chnr&h there, being received 
with joy. Thence, we read, the decrees that 
were ordained by the apostles and elders at 
Jeraealem^ are taken by Paul and Barnabas 
to the Churches of Syria and Cilicia, and given 
to them " for to keep." And, although a party 
of Judaisers existed for generations more, the 
matter, so far as the Chorch is concerned, is 
at an end '. 

' This is nndonbtedly the meaniiig ; and tlie word 
iitKijidi may not improbably be a oomiptioD. 

ripui- Twi' if 'ltpeao\iiiBit (Acts ivi 4). 

* Roman writers have strangely exaggerated the natu- 
Tsllj Important position of S. Peter at this aeeemblj into 
that of the president of a council, e.g. Bossuet, D^. SmL 
<Str. GaUia. vii. 6: " Kerre entama la dSlibSration, et dit 
le premier son avis ; ce qui, dans la suite, a dtsbli I'nsage 
que lee presidents daa conciles onirissent les premiers leura 
aris et que lea dforets fusseat conclus en premier lieu par 
lour antoritd" (I quote from a French version of 1645). 
And Ballerini, De poleilaie Summonim Panl^fimm et OoiKUiomni 
a«neraiium, ii, i i tMigne, Our«iM,T0l. HI, p. laSg): "In o» 
S. Petms primus omnium seutentism tulit ; alii autem 
jnplexi, unBm aum eo deflnitiouem 
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Mow it IB quite true that there are differ- 
ences between thia apostolic gathering at 
Jeinisalem wad the couDcils of later daya 
But for my present purpose it is enough to 
notice what is common to both, -viz. the 
principle that when dissensions arise owirg 
to the action of single teachers, they are to 
be met and put an end to by means of the 
combined action of the Church. So long aa 
there is no discordant utterance, the common 
witness of the Church is enough ; but when 
discord arises, the Church may have to resort 
to combined action. And upon the working 
out of this principle is based the whole 
synodic system. 

II. 
It grew comparatively slowly. Mutual 
action and co-operation was of course com- 
mon from the first, bat it only became conscious 
and formal as the result of a realized want. 
As there is no complete resemblance, so there 
is no direct historical connexion between the 
Jerusalem assembly and the later councils. 
None the leas, these are exemplifications of the 

edidSre. Idem dicendmn da Somanii pootlficiboi, qni 
eadem, qiu F«tru8, deflnieudi potoBtate atqoe aootoriUle 
fruuntiu." 
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same principle. They are the logical and inevit- 
ftble result of the existence of any organiza- 
tion at all, and of the fact that Church 
authority is based on witness. And to those 
who remember that the Canon of Holy 
Scripture rests upon no synodic utterance ', 
but rather upon the consensus of the 
Church under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, as shown in history, it will be an 
enhancement of the value of synodic action 
to remember that it rests upon a like basis. 

As we should have expected, the earliest 
recorded instances of co-operation between 
bishops have to do with important matters 
of Church order. Letters of commendation, 
excommunications, and the like, imply com- 
mon action, or they would in practice be- 
come nugatory. In &ct, there is much to 
suggest that the meetings between bishops 
to consider such matters were the origin of 
regular synods of the bishops of a district ^. 

' Of oonrse onr prBsent canon ia virtually th« same as 
that of the Council of Carthage In 397 ; that conncil, how- 
erer, did not maki the canon, but declared and reci^nized 
what waa already in use. See Westeott, Bibla in the Church, 
pp. 180-188, 

' Cr. Salmon, In/blSMIilii ^ Ikt Oairdt, p. 383: "My 
belief is that it wai the reTiew of ezcommunioationa 
for ratification or rqection which oonetitutad the chief 
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However that may be, there is clear evidence 
that assemblies of this kind were h«ld as 
early as the second century', and that their 
canons or decisions eame to be regarded ss 
having the force of law in the Church ', And 
they are mentioned by Firmilian, Bishop 
of the Cappa4ocian Caesarea in the early part 
of the third century, as a regular annual 
thing : " Therefore it has become necessary 
that every yeai- we elders and rulers should 
assemble to put in order what has been 
committed to out charge, that if there are 
matters of graver import, they may be 
regulated by common counsel ^" And little 
over a century later, Eusebius speaks of 
them as eBsential. Here are his words: 
"The emperor [Licinius] made a law that 
the bishops should never on any account 

buBJneM of the oouncils of neighbonriDg biehops, irhioh 
we know to have met periodically in Tery early times." 

' Haddtui (Bkl. Chr. Ant, voL I, p. 473) dates their origin 
from the Utter half of the second century, Tertnllisn (pt 
Fvdic. X.) Bays that the Shepherd of Hennas was always 
judged by every council of Churches to be false. 

' Thia WBB doubtldaa a Tery gradual process. The 
Individual bishop had a freedom of action which oould 
not lightly be hampered. Cf. 8. Cypr. Ep. It. % I^ ; 
lixii. i 3. 

* 8. Cypr. Ep. Ixi7. 4 (ut ai qua graTiora rant, oommoni 
OonaUio dirigajitur). 
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commanicate with one another, nor should 
any one of them absent himself on a visit to 
another Church, nor, lastly, should the hold- 
ing of eynods or councils for matteia of 
common interest be allowed. Now this was 
clearly a pretext for displaying his malice 
against tis ; for ve were compelled either to 
violate his law, and thus be subject to 
penalties, or else by obeying it to make void 
the laws of the Church, since it ie impossible 
to settle important questions but by means of 
synods '." 

Now this implies that the importance of 
oonciliar action had grown in two ways, 
(i) As we have already observed, the early 
councils seem to have been concerned 
mainly, or entirely, with disciplinary matters. 
But already by the time of Tertulliau 
it could be said that in them "all the 
deeper questions are dealt with for tiie 
common good *." And in the course of the 
second and third centuries, bishops', Buch 
as Beryllna of Bostra and Paul of Samosata, 
were tiled for heresy and deposed, and 

' Ens. Vit. CimX. i. S'- 

* Tert Dt Jnuniu, a. 13, " per qoae et altiorm qtuacpM 
in commDiie tiacUuitiir,'' 
' Eus. ff, E. vi. 33; TiL 97-30. 
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heresies', sncb as MoDtaDism, were examined 
and condenuled, for the securitj of the faith. 
(3) And secondly, the councils were often 
no longer small and local gatherings, but 
included considerable numbers of bishops, 
and these often of tho' greatest iinportance. 
Tertullian, in the passage above referred to, 
speaks of the councils in the East as being 
gathered "ex univerais. eccleaiia*;" which 
must imply some considerable magnitude. 
The synod which met at Rome- to judge 
Novatian wa^ " verj great," oonsisting of 
sixty bishops^. The three cooncUs which 
met at Antioch some years later to try Paul 
were perhaps smaller, but the bishops were 
iar more important and came &om all parts. 
" All the rulers of the Charches from all 
directions" came tO' Antioch, from Syria 
and Cappadocia and Pontus ; and the great 
Dionysius of Alexandria was only prevented 
from coming by age and illness *. Two synods 
assembled by 8. Cyprian, at Carthage in 
2^6, contained respectively seventy-one and 
eighty-seven bishops, and great numbers of 

' Eiueb. B. E. T. i6^ a^. 

' His ezpreasion, "per GraeoIaB," would uem to impljr 
that such councilB were Dot known in the Weet, or at 
least in ATrica. 

* EuB. n. £. T. 94. • Ibid- vii. an. aS. 
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priests and deacons, "a great part of the 
laity beiiig also presMit." 

Two things are to be observed with regard 
to the authority attributed to these synods^. 
(1) They claimed, like the individual teacher, 
to speak in the name of the whole Church, 
and under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
Thus, for instance, the letter of the Council 
of Antioch which deposed Paul of Samosata 
was addressed " to all our fellow-ministers 
throughout the world, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and to the whole Catholic Church 
under heaven ; " and it declares that they 
have been compelled to excommunicate Paul, 
and "to appoint in his place another bishop of 
the Catholic Church*." And "at the suggestion 
of the Holy Ghost," or a similar phi-ase, is fre- 
quently prefixed to the decrees of even the earli- 
estcouncils^ (2) And secondly, although each 
council claims to speak with the voice of the 

* On both poiDia see Sohm, KirdienrtiM, H. ii. $ 35 
(vol.1, p. 3o8f. ;. He points out that ' grondsHtzlich ist jedo 
Sjnode ein allgemeineB EoocO,' so ttut the size of & 
eoQUcil makes no difference in its luiture. For the 
essential thing ia every case is reception and ratifioation 
by the Church (lb. pp. 314 f., 317,307). 

' Eua. n. E. vii. 30. 

' eg. Carthage (353), and Aries (314I. Other ezamplea 
«T« given in Sohm, op. cit. vol. I, p. 31a t 
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whole Church, and although its deciaions 
are addreaaed to the whole Church, there is 
no certainty that they will he accepted by it. 
Elsewhere, councils proceed to discuss and 
pasa canons upon the same aubjecta, and 
aometimea in a contrary sense, as for instance 
when the Churches of Italy and Africa are 
making canons about heretical baptism. In 
Bucb a caae "the extent to which a synod 
succeeds in enforcing its decisions depends 
upon the extent to which it obtains de facto 
recognition •." For even the area covered by 
the jurisdiction of a particular synod does not 
aeem to be definitely settled till the earlier 
half of the fourth century \ 

m. 

But the next great stage in the history of 
councils mast be traced rather more at length. 
It occurred after the doae of the great perse- 
cution of Diooletiau (so-called), when the 
Edict of Milan had restored peace to the 
Churches. Constantine, although certainly 
not yet a Christian — it was only ' very 

' A. Robertson, AOianaiitit (Niceiie and Poat-Nicene 
Library,) p. Izxv. 

■ B7 the Fifth CanoD of Nic«ea ; and eren this vita not 
obaerrod for at any rate a generation or two. 
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gradually that he aooepfced the Christian 
creed, and he wafl only baptized on his death- 
bed — was yet profoundly impreesed with the 
grand monotheism ef the Christian faith and 
the unity of the Church, and hoped great 
things from her as an agent in soelal reforms. 
Accordingly he took a keen interest in her 
welfare ; and above all, realizing that her 
power as an agent for the reform of the 
empire depended upon her internal unity, 
be spared no pains to put an end to her 
discords. Accordingly, when the African 
Donatists appealed to him to decide their 
dispute with the Catholic Church, the em- 
peror at once accepted the office '. In a letter 
to Melchiades, the Bishop of Imperial Rome, he 
deplores the fact that the people have followed 
" the baser course " of disunion, and directs 
that the matter shall be tried in the presence 
of the Bishops of Home, Autun, Cologne, and 
Aries. For, says the emperor, " I have such 
reverence for the legalised Catholic Churdi 

' He fblloved the precedent of the Emperor Aurelian, 
who, beiog appealed to nhen the herotical Paul of 
Samoutk refused to give up the church buildings at 
Antioch, " ordered that the; ahould be given to those to 
whom the bishops of Italj and of Kome ahould adjudge 
them " (Eug. H. E. vii. 30). 
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that I do nol} wish yon to leave schism or 
division in any place '." 

A council was aeeordingly held, fifteen 
Italian bishops being present in addition to 
the four mentioned by Constantine. The 
council decided against the Dooatista, and 
their leader was condemned *. Bonatus and 
his followers attempted an appeal to 
the emperor, but were sternly rebuked for 
behaving "like the heathen*." They con- 
tinued to complain : but Constantine only 
referred them to the decision of the synod. 
As, however, from his point of view peace 
was before all else necessary, he at length 
gave way to their importunity, in the hope 
that the decision of a yet larger assembly 
might compel unanimity. He therefore wrote 
lettei-s to the bishops throughout his domi- 
nions {i.e. the Western Empire), in which, 
'after narrating the ciicumstances, he goes on : 

' Eus. R. B. X. 5 Toaainir fu alSa t$ IMa/up saBoKixg 
l*itkjjirlii iTOti/aiv. il/i ii7)Siy KoflrlAou ax^Uf"' fl tixoarairita- 1» 
Tm roiry PovXtaSai /» bpaj KaTo^miiy. I take tySlofi^ to 
refer to the Edict ot Toleration. 

' S. Optatus, Ht Schitm. Donat. i. aa 1. (ap. South, Sa. 
Sacr. vol. IV, p. aSo f. ;. 

' "O rabidti furorU aadacia : dent in caasis gSDtilium 
fieri solet, sppellationem iuterpoEuerunt " (Optatm, ut 
•upr.). 

H Z 

I,' ....Xioogic 
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" Wherefore it seemed to me neoessaty to 
provide that this disaenBioo, which ought to 
have ceased after judgement bad been given 
by their own voluntary agreement [i.e. in 
a council summoned with their consent], 
should now, if possible, be brought to an 
end by the agreement of many." To tiiis 
end he has directed " ve^y many bishopa from 
different places innumerable ' to assemble 
together at Aries t<i try the matter." Accord- 
ingly each bishop to whom the letter comes ' 
is authorized to procure a state carriage, and 
to take with him two others " of the second 
rank" ^.e. priests) and three servants', and 
come to ^les. The council was accordingly 
held. We do not know for certain how many 
bishops were present ; the synodic epistle is 
signed by thirty-three only, and by ot^er per- 
sons * ; tiut more may have been there, and 

* Eus. n. E. I. 5 wkiitrrout ix Snup6paii' Koi dfinffqnn- r^av 

' The letter gjren by Ensebiua is addreBsed to Chreatus 
Bishop Qf SynicuBe ; but it is doubtless in subatance that 
t^bich was sent to everj biabop. 

' a£o ^ , , ite rov Rivrtpav $p6vov . . . itai TprTi wai^r raia 
tvyifiTOfUyovs {}jmv aari t^v dSoVM la it possible that this 
is a mistabe of the quaestor ivbo drew up the letter, and 
tliat three Siixianu ware Intended t 

' Also by fifteen presbyters, twenty -five deaoone, two 
readers, and seven exarciats. 
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indeed in the later traditions the number 
has grown to six hundred. But never had 
any synod been so representative as this — 
bishops were there from Aquileia, and Capua, 
and Milan, from Treves, and Cologne, and 
Rbeims, not to speak of Emerita in Spain, 
Carthage, and three bishops from Britain. 
It represented the whole West as no synod 
had ever done before. 

Some ten years later the rise of the Aiian 
heresy in Egypt once more called out Con- 
stantine's energies. Alexander the Pope of 
Alexandria had already made attempts to 
put it down, but without much effect : and 
it came to the knowledge of the emperor. 
So as soon as, by the defeat of Licinius, he 
had become loivl of the whole empire, he 
wrote a letter to Alexander and Arias, ex- 
horting them to come to some agreement 
about a matter which is really of little 
moment', and upon which indeed they are 
really at one^. And his object in all this 
is, he says, "^-st, to bring the diverse judge- 
ments of all nations respecting the Deity to 
a state of settled uniformity ; and secondly, 
to restore to health the system of the world" '. 

' Em. Vit. ConA ii. 71. ■ Ibid. e. fa. 
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Bat. the evil was greater, as EusebiuB says, 
than could be overcome hy a single epistle ^ ; 
and as there were other questions causing 
diSerences in the Church at this time, 
Constantino resorted again to his former 
plan, and summoned the bishops from all 
quarters (i.e. this time of the whole Chui'ch)' 
to meet at Nicaea, again providing that the 
expense of their journeys should be borne 
by the State. And thus then met the First 
General Council. 

IV. 

Kow I have pnrpoaely given at some length 
the circumstances which led to the calling of 
the Council of Nicaea, in order to make it 
clear that that council is not the working out 
of an idea that was conaciov^ly before the 
mind of the Church, but a new departure 
introduced Irom without. So far as I know, 
there is not a word to suggest that the idea 
had occurred to anybody before the beginning 
of the fourth century. It was the gi-est 
Constantine who originated this plan for 
bringing all the bishops together, in order 

> EuB. Fit Const iL o. 73. 

* Both Eoaebiua (Fit. Comt. iiL 6] and Soorates {H. K 
L 8) call it tlMoviuyiit^v, 

!)■■ ... .Ciooi^lc 
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tbst they might &gree upon sometbing, and so 
make an end of oontroversy. Aries and 
Nicaea alike had this aa their aim : the 
former had failed because after all but half 
tiie -world had 'been represented ; Nicaea 
seemed, even to the emperor himself, to have 
succeeded. Here was an end of controversy. 
Accordingly, after the council be wrote to tell 
the Alexandrians that the bishops had met ; 
that " we have received from Divine Pro- 
vidence the inestimable blessing of being 
delivered from all error, and united in the 
acknowledgement of one and the same faith ; " 
and that "all points which seemed on ac- 
count of ambiguity to furnish ground for 
debate have fceen considered and accurately 
examined ^." 

I am not saying, of course, that no other 
had any voice in the matter. On the con- 
trary, it is highly probable that his friend 
Hosins the Bishop of Cordova shared in his 
confidence. It is known that Hosius was tiie 
bearer of the emperor's letter to Alexander 
and Arius' ; he has a better claim than any 
otherbisboptobeconsideredthe President of the 
CoundlofNicaea;aDd)ndeedSulpitiusSeverus 
seems to imply that it was he who suggested 
' Socr. B.E.Lg. ' Ibid. H. E. i. 7. 

:)■■ .....Google 
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the summoning of the council '. But there can 
I think be do question that the plan is Con- 
stantine'a own. Nor should this surprise ub ; 
for such a thing bad hardly been within the 
bounds of possibility until Constantina'a acces- 
sion, and even then would have been quite 
impossible without bis co-operation. The 
suggestion then came from Constantino : but 
the thing itself produced the most profound 
impression upon the whole Church, and at 
once commended itself to the mind of the 
Church, as being the complete realization 
of that co-operatioD and fellowship which was 
of her very essence, and which had already 
found a partial exempllBcation in the local 
synods of earlier days. There was one change, 
indeed, and an importtuit one : whereas, to 
Constantine's mind, the bishops were engaged 
upon settling the faith once for all, they 
realized, more or less clearly, that they were 
witnessing to the feith which had been deli- 
vered once for all. To sum up then, we must 
realize that " the conception of a Cioneral 
Council did not give rise to Nieaea, but vice 
versa *." Here, as elsewhere, the &cts pre- 

' Sulp. Sev. Biti. ii. 40. 5 : " Kioaena tjaaim auctore 
illo (ObIo) oonfecta habebatur." 
' A. Bobertson, Atlwtnadut, p. lizr. 
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ceded the theory, and the theory was haaed 
upon fthready existing facte. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the impres- 
eioB of awe and reverence produced apon the 
Christian im^;ination by the Council of 
Nicaea — and this in spite of some facte which 
might have had a contrary effect. Eusehius *, 
for instance, tells us that it was a scene of 
yiolent controversy ; and Socrates * adds that 
the emperor gave the bishops an object- 
lesson in forgiveness by destroying the 
written charges which some of them had 
handed in against one another. None the 
less, Euaebius himself, and others who were 
actually present, were deeply moved by it, 
and realized that " the proceeding was the 
work of Qod "." And he goes on to speak 
of it thus * : — " The most disi^guished of 
God's ministers from all the Churches which 
abounded in Europe, Asia, and Africa were 
here pi-esent. And a single Church, as though 
dilated by Ood, sufficed to contain at once 
Syrians and Ciliciana, Phoenicians and Ara- 
bians, representatives from Palestine and from 
Egypt ; Thebans and Libyans, with the dwell- 
ers of Mesopotamia. A Persian bishop was 

■ EuB. ru. Const, iii. 13. * Soar. B. B. I 9. 

' Eus. Vit. Cona. iii, 6, * Ibid. iiL 7, 8. 
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preeent at the council, nor was even a 
Scythian found wanting, .... and the most 
celebrated of the Spaniards took his place 
among the rest. The prelate of the imperial 
city was prevented fi-om attending by o\i 
age ; but his presbyters were present aud 
supplied his place. Constantine is the first 
piince who has bound together such a garland 
as this with the ligature of peace, and pre- 
sented it to his Saviour .... thus exhibiting 
in our own times a similitude of the apostolic 
company. For it is told us that in the 
Apostles' age there were gathered 'devout 
men from every nation under heaven.' But 
that assembly was leas, in that all who com- 
posed it were not ministers of God ; but in 
the present company the number of bishops 
exceeded two hundred and fifty ^, whilst that 
of presbyters and deacons in their train, and 
the crowd of acolytes and other attendants, 
was quite beyond counting." Kor does 
Eusebius by any means «tand alone. S. Atha- 



' The number is elsewhere stated bj Eustathiua as over 
a^o [Theodcret, S. E. i. Sj ; by Conatantine (Socr. B. S, 
i. 9) Bud S. AtbanuiuB {de Deer. 3) aa over 300 ; and bj 
Socrates {H. B. L 8j.S. Oregoiyof Nazisnzus (Oral. zii. 14), 
and others bb 318. S. Athaiuuiua gives tlie number 
variously in dilTerent passages. 
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nasiuB' and every writer of the period refers 
to it with the greatest posaible respect j and 
however much Arians might try to get behind 
its decision, they did not attempt for many 
years to repudiate it, so far as I am aware. 
This however was largely owing to their fear 
of Constantine. And if we had to judge from 
one fact alone, the veiy continuance of the 
Arian controversy subsequent to the Council 
of Nicaea is enough to show that no such 
ideas of the finality of a General Council as 
are now current were then held in the 
Church ^. Any suggestion that a council 
constituted in a particular manner must ipso 
facto decide rightly would have been scouted 
not only by Arius but by Athanasius himself. 
Let us then try to estimate the authority which 
was attributed to the council in the centmy 
in which it was held. 

To begin with, the council itself claimed to 
speak in the name of tlie whole Church, just 

' S. Atlianasiiu calls It th« EcnmenfcBl Council {ad 
Ep. Atgypti, § 5), the Great Council (il< Deer, i a6), and tll» 
ADcient Council (_dt Stinodis, { ao), aa contraated with tbe 
modem Arion conncila. 

• Of. Sohm, op. oit, ToL I, p. 330 t 

* Cf. Gwatkin, Studta e/Artanitm, son; "his writtuga 
(Le. of Athanasias) give ns no tnce of the theoty of con- 
oUiar infallibilltf." 
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as earlier local ones had done, and with the 
full conviction that God bad guided it ^. And 
the decisions of a Council of such great size 
were natnrally accepted with more i-everence, 
and over a far larger area, than those of 
earlier local councils. But many facta can be 
adduced to show that this range bad its limits. 
Thus the orthodox S. Cyril of Jerusalem in 
bis Cateckeaes, written some twenty-three 
years after the council, never so much as 
mentions its creed l^ name ; and only refers 
to it once in a rather dispara^ng way^. 
More Bigni&cant still, even when we hear in 
mind bow few Western bishops were present 
at the Council', is tbe fact that S. Hilary bad 
never heai-d tbe Creed until just before his 
exile *, although this was thirty years after 

* The emperor indeed, in his eiagger&tad rarerenoe, 
■ttrlbutei infollibility to it; "Even had thejr been 
unlearned men, yat aa being illuniliiated by God, and 
the grace of the Holy Spirit (Le. through their holy 
orders), they were utterly unable to err from the truth " 
(Socrates, H. E. i. 9), 

■ S. Cyr. Hieros. CWkA. T. 19; cf. Gwatkin op, cit, p. 133. 

' " We can only trace Beven biahopa trora the West ; 
aad in any case there eamtot have been Tery many " 
(Qwattin op. cit. p. 36, note 3), 

<S. Hil. (2gSvnodu.p.395<£ii.Parls,i653) : "regeneratni 
pridem at in episcopatu aliquantisper manens, fidem TSi- 
caeam nunquam nisi eiulatunu audivi," Hilary was con- 
teoMited Bishop of FoioUers in 353, and exiled about 356. 
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the council, and be bad then been a bishop 
for some time. 

More instructive Btill is it to notice S. 
Athanasius's attitude towards the council. 
He thankfully recc^nizes that it has been 
guided ai-ight in its decisions : but had it 
decideil otherrriBe he would have been the 
first to blame it for bo doing '. Its merit in 
hie eyes is that it did not decide anything 
new, but Bimply stated what was already the 
faith of the Chnrch. " They wrote concerning 
Easter, ' It seemed good as followa '; for it did 
then seem good that there should be a general 
compliance ; but about the faith they wrote 
not ' It seemed good,' but ' Thus believes the 
Catholic Church ' ; and thereupon they con- 
fessed how they believed, in order to show 
that their own sentiments were not novel 
bat apostolical'." And therefore it is, not 
on account of any inherent authority of 
the council itself, that he wrote of the 
Arians', "Had they believed aright, they 
would have been satisfied with the confession 
put forth at Nicaea by the whole ecumenical 

■ Be Bohially doei aipresa diispproval on one point 
(Apal. e. Ariariot, i 71). For AthanasiQi's whole attitude 
towsrdis the council see Owatkin op. cit. p. 50, note 3, and 
Bobertsou's Atharuuriua, pp. Iziv. Izxvi. 

■ a* SgnodiM, If. 'ad Epitc AigypH, f £. 
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synod." "Vainly," he writes again, "do they 
run about with the pretext that they de- 
manded councils for the faith's sake : for Di- 
vine Scripture is sufficient above all things ; 
hut if a council be needed on the point, there 
are the proceedinga of the Fathers: for the 
Nicerte Usbops did not neglect this matter, 
hut stated the doctrine so ^exactly, that per- 
sona reading their words honestly, cannot 
but be reminded by them of the religion 
towards Christ announced in the Divine 
Scriptures*." It is only because they "pre- 
serve the teaching of the Fathers" that the 
bishops at Nicaea are said to have " done all 
that was needful for the Catholic Church^." 
If in one passage he speaks of "contending 
against an Ecumenical Council" as equiva- 
lent to " disobedience to fathers '," he balances 
it by another, showing that Nicaea is not to 
be preferred before the earUer synod of An- 
bioch, or vice versa ; since both alike did 
nothing new, buc fell back upon the words 
of those who went before them *. And if 
we turn from the majestic freedom of the 
Eastei'n theologian to the more logical and 
formal precision of Italy (for such it has 

' ii( Synodis, S 6. ' lb. { 9. 

• lb. t 3J- ' lb. i 46. 
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always been), JuliuB of Eome accords with 
his brother-pope of Alexandria : he declares 
Indeed that " a general council ought not to 
be set aside by a few individuals," but strong- 
ly upholds the power of one council to revise 
the decisions of another^. 

With the gradilal extinction of the heresy, 
however, there came a change. As Arianism 
was proved to be false, on grounds of Scrip- 
ture, reason, and history, men's minds turned 
with more and more of reverence to the great 
assembly which had laid down the lines so 
truly from the beginning. " To that council," 
writes S. Athanasius in 369, "the who)^ 
world has long ago agreed. . . . The word of 
the Lord which came through the Ecumeni- 
cal Synod of Nicaea abides fcr ever^." The 
mind of the whole Church, in other words, 
,had found i-est in the decrees and creed of 
the couniul. 

V. 

And henceforUi it was on all sides accepted 

that in such a council the Church spoke her 

mind with the fullest authority and weig'ht. 

' See 7uUui'a letter in Ath. Apol. e. Ar. ; eapeciaU; 
SS aa, as- 

' 8. Aiii. ad Jfm Ep. Symdica, SS i, a. 
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Some might etill think it & necessary evil : 
and indeed it is obvious that it was a grievous 
interference with the work of the Church, 
and that but for human imperfections it 
would be unnecessary. Thus the letter of the 
bishops at Sardica Bpeaks of the assembling of 
a great council as nothing less than a tempest 
(procella) \ And S. Gregory of Nazianzoa, 
whose pacific disposition and rather iastidious 
taste eminently unfitted him for them, and 
whose experiences of them were certaiidy un- 
fortunate, declared, after the Council of Con- 
stahtinople in 381, " If I must write the truth, 
I am disposed to avoid every assembly of 
bishops ; for of no synod have I seen a pro- 
fitable end, but rather an addition to than 
a diminution of evils ; for the love of strife 
and the thirst for superiority are beyond 

' S, Hilar. Fragm. iii. ex op. ftist p. 475 {id. Paris, 1653) j 
"Talem mundo t«mpestatis pnxieUam iuduzerunt, at 
orientem prope totum occideatemqile turbarent^ at relia- 
queutes ainguli eccleaiasticas auras populosque Dei defe- 
rentea, atqae ipsam Euangelii dactrinam poatponentea, de 
loDginquo adueuiremus aenea aetate graues, corpora d«- 
bilea, aegritudiae inflrmi, trahebamurque per diuerta, 
noatrosque aegrotantes in itinaribua deserebamua propter 
perpaucoa aceleatoa olim digue damnatos, pnmatus ecele* 
Blae contra faa appetontea . . . Omnia etenim fratemitas 
omaibua in prouineiis euapenaa ac solicita eipectat in 
quern fiaem haeo malarum procella auccedab" 

t,:>OOgle 
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the power of words to express ^." But how- 
ever much particular bishops may have dis- 
liked the Decossitj for Qeneral Councils, that 
necessity was felt universally ; and in times 
of storm and stress they seemed the natural 
resource for the solution of difficult questions. 
And BO Constantinople succeeded to Nicaea, 
and EphesuB to ConstaDtinople, and Chalce- 
don to Ephesus, with a host of other assem- 
blies between, which aspired to the same great 
name and authority. 

For nobody in this age would have sug- 
gested for a moment that there was any 
other body in the Church which could even 
compare in authority with her bishops as- 
sembled in council. In the letter of Julius 
of Bone already referred to, be claims for 
himself a considerable personal authority, but 
he expressly bases it upon the canons, and 
never dreams of comparing it with the au- 
thority of the council*. S. Ambrose, refer- 
ring to the decrees of Nicaea, says, " Let 
us therefore keep the precepts of the elders, 
lest we should rashly break the hereditai'y 

' S, Oreg. Naz. Epiat. ciii. Procopio. The psasBge is 
4iamiM(iihjBegaiat(DtEcd. Chritti, Para I, sect, il, cap. 6) 
and Salmon llttfaaibHiln <ifiht ChuriA, pp. 997-301). 

' 6ee S. Ath. Apd. c, 4-t., espawally h\ 05, 35 ; Mid of. 
Sooratea, B. B, ii. 17. 
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aeala ' ; " and elsewhere he declares that 
oeither death nor the sword should sepu-ate 
him from the Nicene Council*. When 
S. Jolin Chrysostom was nnlawfully expelled 
from bis see, Innocent of Borne wrote to his 
det^ that a General Council was needed to 
put the matter right, and that he was con- 
sidering how it might be obtained^; and he 
presently became a suitor to the emperors 
for this purpose, but in vain *. " Who does 
not know," writes S. Augustine, "that the 
very councils, whether of provinces or 
eparchies " (whit^, he has just said, have 
power to cengure bishops), " themselves 
yield without any hesitation to the autho- 
rity of plenary councils which are as- 
sembled out of the whole Christian world*?" 
Once more, to quote S. Vincent, men are to 
follow "the decrees of a General Council, if 
tbeie be any ; and if not, let them follow 

' 8. Ambr. d» Fidi, lib. iiL o. ij. 

* Ibid. EpiiL xxt 

* Sozomen, E. E. viii. 96 «) yAp ^/hU iroAXtl ffamrj- 
luSa, ir Tpotroy 1} <iiro5at oSKOVfiirtril mimx^'^'l- '-tA. 

* lb, Tui. a8, 

* 8. Aug. dt Ba^. il. 4 ; cf. Ep. zUiL 19, and 8. Ath. ad 
Afros Sf. Spwdica, 5a:" the aeaembly at Nioaea is more 
tban tl)r>ia at local gyaoia, iuaimucb aa the wbole ia 
greater than the part." 
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what stands nest; namely, tbe sentences of 
many and great doctora f^;reeing together'." 

Nor is there any material change for cen- 
turies afterwards. By the time of S. Leo 
tite Papacy had grown greatly in its 
pretensions^: but none the leas in a letter 
to Theodoret, after the Council of Chalce- 
don, he thanks God that "what He first 
defined by our ministry He had given 
force to {JiTTnavit) by the unalterable assent 
of all the brethren, to show that what had 
been shaped by the first see of all, and had 
received the judgement of the whole Chris- 
tian world, proceeded from Himself^." And a 
little while later we have language used which 
is yet more remarkable. The decrees of the 
councils had already one by one received the 
force of laws; but in 545 the Emperor 
Justinian not only re-affirmed this, but added 
the statement that he received the dogmas of 
these four conncila as the Holy Sciiptures*. 
And Pope Gregory the Great, to whom 
under God we owe so much of the conversion 



* See, e.g. Laiigen, Qttchichte d. rimitehen Sirtht, toI. II, 
104 f. ; Eussef, Aim ofOu Papat Fincer, Lecture II. 
' S. Leo. Ef. czx. ad TheodoriUun ; of. Ep. IxiTiU, 
' insult. 131. I ; cf. Cad, Jtutm. I. i. 7. 
N « 
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of England, writes : " I confess that I receive 
and venerate, as the four bobks of the Gospel, 
so also the four councils . . . and the fifth 
council also I equally venerate '." And it 
is impossible to avoid a smile when we find 
S. Isidore of Seville declaring that the reason 
why the Church before Constantine's time 
was so divided and rent asunder by heresies 
is that there was tiien no General Council \ 

VI. 

So much with regard to the way in which 
General Councils were reverenced in the fourth 
and following centuries. But I have already 
pointed out that within this period there were 
several which aspired to the description hut 
have not generally received it, as since then 
there have been many more. It therefore 
becomes necessary to inquire what assemblies 
are entitled to this august name. 

(ra) To be^n with, it must be borne in mind 
that the name itself only gradually acquired 
fixity of use. For instance, S. Augustine 
speaks of the Council of Aries as a " plenary 
council of the whole Chni-ch," although, as 

' 8. Greg. SUgn. Epp. lib. i, no. 35, ad loaun. Const. 
Ep. ; cf. lib. iv, no. 36, ad Theodelind. 
' op. Labbe, Concilia, vol. I, ooL 5. 
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we saw, it included bishops from the West 
only •, And other instances might be given 
of the same thing', (b) Then again, certain 
other coundls to which the bishops from all 
parts were summoned, cannot lay claim to 
the title because of their paucity of numbers ; 
e.g. that of Tyre in 335 '. (c) Agtun, many 
councils, which, by their numbers, as well 
as by the fact of being summoned &om 
the whole Church, might fairly claim to 
be admitted to the list, are excluded on 
one ground or another. Thus the Council 
of Sardica was quite as representative as 
Nicaea*, but has never been ranked as a 
General Conncil, largely because it issued 
no decree in matters of faith, and therefore 
has had no permanent value in the Church '. 
And the Council of Arimininm, which was 
considerably laiger than any previous coun- 

■ S. Aug. dt BopC. iz. 14. It eeema olear thit he mnft 
meui Arlei «nd uot NioMa, from the parallel paasaga 
Id ^. xUii. 19. 

' E.g. the third Council of Toledo, In 6a^, calls itself 
"uniTenalis" in Canon zviii. (where Bruna and other 
editon read vtMrabOU). 

' Eus. ViL Cmit. iv. 40-43. It contained aome sixty 
blBhopa, besides those tram Egypt. 

* See the list of prorinoes represented, In Hefele, Eittent 
ttfOountUt, vol, II, p. 95. 

* Hefele, toI. I, p. 56; Toi II, pp. tja-C. 
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eil', actually betrayed the faith, (d) And 
once more, the Council of Conatantinople 
in 381 wa« perhaps Bummoned only as 
an Eastern Council'; certainly only Eastern 
bishops were present^, and they to the 
number of one handred and fifty only*; and 
yet it has always been accounted a General 
Conncil *. 

This summary of facts might easily be 
amplified by extending it to the various 
assemblies of the fifth century : but what 
we have said will suffice to prove that the 
mere fact of bishops assembling in great 
numbers, or assembling from all parts of 
the world, is not enough to constitute such 
a council as will be ipso facto recognized 
by the whole Church; and vice versa, 
a council may be bo recognized by the 
whole Church even though it be lacking in 
more of these points than one. Indeed, I think 
it would be quite true to say that there lias 

■ "More than four hundred biahops weie preaant" 
(8. Ath. dt Sytwdis, c. 6). 

' Tbeodoret, S. E. v, 5. 

' Th« moat westerly n&me XQAutioned is that of Ascho- 
lius of Thessalonica, 

' SoOr^oiyof Hazlauzos. 

* It ia so called by the synod wliioh met at C 
nople the following year (Theodoret, B. £. t. 8) 
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never been a oouncil which could reftlly and 
strictly claim to represent the whole Chuitsh : 
at the best they have been but approxinm- 
tiona. In some cases the West has been 
represented almost exclusively, in some cases 
the £ast; whilst since the Echisra of East 
and West it is of course obvious that no 
coanoil could be held which should really 
represent the Church Catholic. And moreover, 
we must bear in mind that no sach assembly 
could do more than represent t^e inajoiity in 
the Church of the day ; and it is the Church 
in her " length and breadth and depth and 
height " which is in&llible. 

And if the oonstitutioa of such a General 
Council has often been at fault, it must be 
acknowledged that its temper has often 
been very unjudicial *. Even at the apostolic 
gathering at Jerusalem we seem to have an 
indication that the body of those present 
endeavoured to talk all at once'. That 
there was much contention at Nicaea we 
have already observed. At Ephesds the 
disorder was iar worse ; the Egyptian bishops 

' On Uiii &ct, and It* explaiiBUaii, see the wlae w<wdt 
of Milman, LaHit (ArMianify, vol. I, pp. aoi-^. 

' AotB xy. ^ BoXA^ iifriatan yaviiir^; tstm la iaU 
fiflt M mv ri nXiflia. 
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means free &om similar aeenes of excite- 
ment'. In truth, however, it is easy to make 
far too much of matters of this kind: only 
they may fairly be ueed to emphasize the 
fact that councils are far better fitted to be 
vdtnesaes to the Faith than they would be 
to be sources of the Faith. In Dr. Salmon's 
words, " if they are entitled to leas respect as 
judges, they are all the better witneasea*." 

I have shown that it is impossible to define 
easily the criteria of a General Council, since 
some are refused for lack of numbers, some for 
lack of ecumenicity, some because they have 
given no decision concerning the faith, some 
because they have erred. Consequently it has 
been at all times debated whether any such 
criteria can be found. Our own Eicbard 
Field, for instance {who was Dean of 
Gloucester, 1 610-16) declares, following earlier 
writers, that three conditions are necessary. 
" The first is, that the summons be general, and 

' Uannlng, TVm Slon/ <lf Ote raiican CbuncC {NintUerah 
(^nCury, vol. I, p. 608); "On two occuBions the speaker 
tried the self-oontrol of his audience beyond ita strength. 
Strong and loud eipressiona of dissent were made, and 
H vory Tisibla resentment, at matter not undeserving 
of it, was eipresned." The aame thing has been stated 
much more strongly. 

' Salmon, Infallibilitji qflht Church, p. 986. 
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Buch as may be known to &11 the prineipal 
parts and provinces of tlie Christian world. 
The second, that no bishop, whenceBoevetr he 
come, be excluded, if he be known to be 
a bishop, and not excommunicate. The third, 
that the principal patriarchs be present with 
the concurrence of the particular synods 
under them, either in person, or by their 
substitutes or vicars'." But it may well be 
doubted whether this definition would cover 
the First Council of Constantinople, to say 
nothing of the second : and we should at once 
have to enlai^e it by allowing the subsequent 
ratification of an absent patriarch to serve 
instead of his presence, as Eellarmin does, 
at least in the case of the Bishop of Rome '. 
The great Spanish theologian Melchior Canus, 
again, discusses whether a general summons 
is enough, or whether a general assembly is 
necessary likewise. Are we to account it 
general, for in^Ance, if only ten bishops turn 
up, and they fi-om Italy? (Or, we may add, 
only thirty or forty, as was the case during 
the earlier stages of the Council of Trent*?} 

' Field, <ytht Chunk, vol. IV, p. la. 

' Bellarmiit, dc CcmeSiU «1 Ecdesia, i. ta, 

' Froude, Leeturet on the Coimdi <if Trent, pp. 173, 188. 
For fiirther det»lla see Pbilippaon, La Oanirt-Bswttitien, 
pp. 306-309. 
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Or, on^ the other hand, if mm biBhop negli- 
gently BtayB away, doeB this preveat its being 
General 1 The eonclasion that he comes to 
is, that both a general sammoDS and a general 
assembly are necessary, and thai in either case 
the consent of tJie whole Church is the sole 
and final judge'. 

vn. 

And thus we are once more brought ronnd 
to the consent of the whole Church as the 
final test of the ecumenicity of a council. 
I believe tiiero is none other that can be given ; 
and I am certain that there is none other which 
will satisfy every particular case. That is a 
General Council which is so accounted by the 
Church ; and that which is not so accounted 
is not a General Council. With S. Gregory 
we accept them because they are based upon 
universal consent ^ We look for the mind of 
the Church in them- With Dr. Field we 

* Melchior CanaB, <l» Lodt ThtcJogieU, t. 3 " Commnni 
eoim fidelintn aenau agandum est, cum da rebus voci- 
bDBqoe ecolesiae loquimur. . . . Nee gaiia wt tamen od 
generals ooneilimn evocatio generalis, nisi mi etiam 
generalis congreg&tia. Sed ad generalem congregationem 
omnluin epiaootwnmt ooagregat'ut nan requiritur." 

' "Universali oonstituta coQfieiisQ'' (S. Qreg. -Qiy-lib. i, 
no. 95^. See an intereating letter in Dr. Ilorf s Lifi and 
t4Uen, voL ii. p. 434 f. 
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hold ibat "General Coun<»lB are the best 
means for preserving of unity of doctrine, 
severity of discipline, and preventing of 
sohisms, when they may be had ; and though 
they be not absolutely necessary to the being 
of the Church, yet ibey are most behoveful 
for the beet, readiest, and inost gracious 
governing of the same ; and howsoever thei-e 
may be a kind of exercise of the Bupreme 
jurisdictioii that is in the Church by the 
concurrence of particular synods, and the 
correspondence of several pastors, upon mu- 
tual intelligence of the sense, judgement, 
and resolution of every one of them, yet 
the highest and most excellent exercise of 
the supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction is in 
General Councils '." And we look forward 
to the time when the consent of the whole 
Church, as expressed in a council, shall 
confirm both peace and truth in the Church. 

But, at the same time, we recognize with 
S. Augustine that General Councils may etr, 
and the earlier be corrected by the later'. 
With Waldensis we believe that not "that 
nnivexBsl Church which is gathered together 
in a General Council " is infallible, since " we 

' Fi«ld, (ya« CAurdt, vol. TV, pp. 5, 6. SeeAppendix A, 
p. 193. * S. Aug. dt BapL ii. 5. 
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have found these to have erred sometimea^;" 
but " that Catholio Church which hath been 
dispersed throughout the whole world," and 
that faith which hath been held ubique, 
eemper, ab omnibus. And therefore we affiim 
that at all times it is the duty of the faith- 
fiil to " search the Scriptures daily, whether 
these things are so*." It is the duty of laity 
and clergy alike; for, as Field says, "the 
sheep of Christ, being reasonable, have and 
must have a kind of discerning whether they 
be directed into wholesome and pleasant 
pastures or not V And it is a thing 
to rejoice in when an Athanasins stands np 
against a false General Council of Ariminium, 
and the English Choreb repudiates another 
at Trent, and some noble Bavarian tiieologians 

' WBldetiiis,ZVcft-ftiaI(f^uM,Iib.n,art ii,csp.i9(quot«d 

la Field, (If tht Church, toL IV, p. 5a). Cf. the speech of 
Cardinal D'Ailly at Constance: "According to soma 
great doctors a General Council enn err not onlf in deed 
but also in law, and, nhat ia more, in faith ; for it ia 
only tbe uuiTeraal Church which has the privilege that 
it cannot err in faith ; according to that sajing of Christ 
to Peter, not as regards himself nor his own personal 
faith, but as Tegards the faith of the imiverul Church, 
'I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.'" 
(Quoted in Creighton, Eiat <fOit Papacy, vol. I, p. a^l.) 

* AotBXvii. 11. 

• Field, ToL IV, p. 10. 
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S8 general in different parts of the Church. 
Thus the English Church has recognized six 
such councils (although sometimes mention 
has only been made of four ') j to these the 
Eastern Church adds two more' ; whilst the 
Roman would more than double the number. 
Indeed, Roman Catholics do not agree among 
themselves as to the number of General 
Councils ; and Bishop Hefelei their latest 

, historian of councils, after st&ting the views 
of others, proceeds to give a corrected table 
of his own ^. In such a case it is obvious that 
only ^ose with regard to which there is, or 
shall come to be, an agreement, can claim bo 

' be regarded as real General Councils. 

VIIL 

And now it only remains, in conclusion, 

ito point out certain positions which hare 

' NioMa 335, Constantinople 381. Bpheaus 431, Chaloe- 
don 451, Conataiitiiiiiple 553, Constantinople 660. The 
Engliirii Council of Hatfield, in 680, accepted the " Five 
General CanncilB," and that of Lateran in the time of 
Pope Martin (Haddan and Stubbs, Coancfl*. vol. Ill, p. 141). 
And the Homily "Against Peril of Idolatry" speaks of 
the " six counoils whicli were allowed and received of 
all men." For the witness of English writers, lee 
Palmer, Church qf Christ, part ir, chap. 9 i,rol. II, p. 171 1,'). 

' Nicaea 767, and ConstBDtiuople 879. 

' See Hefel^ Sittam (>f CmtntO*, vol. I, pp. 53 (, 6^ 
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been taken up on the matter which are open 
to objection. 

(i) In the first place, it has been claimed 
that a General Conncil is of itself inrallible. 
Against this error enough has surely been 
said already : we can no more . admit the 
infallibility of councils, than we can the in- 
fallibility of bishops or of popes. The me- 
chanical theory of conciliar infallibility must 
surely stand self-condemned, to anyone who 
is cognisant of the facts. 

(2) It has been claimed that the Pope of 
Home is the proper summoner of General 
Councils ; and the Roman contiTiverBialiat 
Bellarmin has wasted a great deal of energy - 
in trying to prove that aU the early councils 
were so summoned excepting the seventh, to 
which he promptly refuses the title. But with- 
out going into details here, it must be enough 
to state that the first eight were undoubtedly 
summoned by the emperors. In the eighth, 
indeed, it was publicly stated by the priest 
Elias, the legate of the Patriarch of Jeru' 
salem, that this was so ^. And it is acknow- 

' "3clt«>t« qnift in praetoritis Umporibtis Imperatores 
erant qui congregabant aynodos ei toto ternirum orbe,io." 
Quoted in MiohoUs of Cuaa, D> Omcord. OM. iii. 0. 13 
ip. 793, td. Basil. 15^5). The pMsaga does not appear to 
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ledged by AnastauDS ihe Papal Libraxiui, 
by Nicholas of Cusa, by Ballerini, luid even 
by Hefele, that BOme, at any rate, of these 
councils were summoned by the emperors, 
although later councils have indeed beon 
summoned by popes. 

(3) A word must be added with regard to 
the function of the emperors in this matter. 
They summoned the councils, because of the 
civil interests involved: they alone had the 
power. And it has been true ever since, 
that without the civil power no such 
assembly — not even the Vatican Council of 
twenty-five years ago, as Cardinal Manning 
himself acknowledges ' — could have met. The 
declaration of our Article, that "General Coun- 
cils may not be gathered together without the 
commandment aoA will of princes*," is simply 
the statement of a fact. "I cannot see in 
reason," writes Bishop Beveridge, "how 
General Councils should be gathered togetiier 
without the command of princes, seeing 

be in the Acta in Monsi, vol. XVII, klthough there are 
other passages to much the uma purpose (e.g. the apeech 
of Pbotiui in col. 504). 

■ ManDing, Tmt Sfory tf Iht VatUaH Oamea (IHMfhnia 
Cmiury, toL I, p. 139). 

' Art. xxi. "Bine imnu et Toluiit»t« Prinoipam ««ngn- 
it be gathered together. 
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princes only have the eoounaad over those 
that are to be gathered together in these 
coancilB ^," But it has always been re- 
cognized, at least in theory,— by Const&ntine 
as by others — that the bishops are the judges. 
And if it was ever in danger of being for- 
gotten, it was owing to the servility of the 
bishops. 

(4) Bat at least, it is said, if the Pope does 
not summon it, a Gwieral Ceunol cannot be 
held without hia acqaiesoence. No doubt 
this is the modem Koman opinion ; but if it 
means that the whole Church is powerless 
without him, it is easy to show how modem 
it is. The mediaeval theory of papal lord- 
ship, indeed, left little room for tJie activity 
of councils ; and the councils of this period 
were, as a rule, mere papal receptions *. But as 
soon as the ground hod been cleared by Occam 
and Marsiglio, the older view re-asserted 
itself in all its strength '. Nicholas of Cusa, 
for instance, writing in the fifteenth century, 
of course does not suggest that the chief bishop 
of the West should be left out (nor do we) * ; 

' Beveridge, On Iht Artldet, p. 391 (Oxford, 1846). 
' See ni Pop* mtd lit Ojundl, Chap. iii. i 11. 
' See Appendix B, p. 196. 

* There was indeed, aooording to Soeratei (H. S. ]L 19), 
who IS ineiMstlj ■ommuumg the letter ol JuUn* given 
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but he declares that if the pope wilt not come, 
the council can at once proceed without 
him '. The witness of Cardinal Turreci-emata 
is much the sama " If such a case should fall 
out," he says, "that all the fathers assembled 
in a General Council, with unanimous con- 
sent should make a decree coDcemin^ the 
faith, which the person of the pope alotie 
should contradict ^ I would say according 
to iny judgement that men were bound to 
stand to the judgement of the synod, and 

in a. Atli. dpoL a. Jx. , an ancient onatom to tbe effect that 
no canon wai to b« made tor the whole Churoh without 
the Bishop of Some. That this was claimed far him in 
the fifth eentuTj, then, we need not doobL But it 
oertaini^r waa not held to mean that the Charoh was 
impotent in case of bis failiirs ; and any luch idea would 
have been tooated in e^rl^ days. 

' Bi Qmcord. Cath. ii. a. 

* It ia iBteresting to notice how BallMini disposes 
of the possible case of a pope who falls into manifest here^, 
in order to avoid ascribing superiority to a council. He 
is to be admonished once and again ; and this may be by 
the cardinals, or the Boman clergy, or indeed anybody, 
since " Earitotis, non luriadictioniB, offloinm est." If he 
will not repent, ho is ijto facto cat off, and " nulla cnius- 
quam deelsratio ant sententia neceasaria eat." And 
*'poBi«a vero manifestato eiu« recessa ab ecoleata, si 
quae sent«ntia a concilio in eiimdem fbrretnr, in eumdem 
ferretur, qui poutifex amplius non esaet, neqite superior 
ooncilio " {Di PoltiL aummorvm PonJ^, Ac. is. f a ; Uigne, 
Ovma, TOL III, coL 1374). See Appendix C (p. 1961:). 
O 2 
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not to listen to the gainsaying of the person 
of the pope ; for tiie jndgement of so maqy 
and so great fattiers in a General Cotmcil 
seemeth worthy to be preferred before the 
judgement of one man ^," Tbe great Spanish 
theologian Tostatue of Avila, speaks to much 
the same effect: that "Jesus Chiist has 
established a tribunal higher than the pope ; 
and this tribunal, viz. a General Counoil, 
has power to judge the pope, not only in 
causes of the faith, but in many other 
causes '." It is well known that tiiB great 
theol<^an afterwu-de known as Pope Adrian 
TL hdd a like opinion. The Gallicsji writer 
Edmond Bicber actually made the superiority 
of councils to tiie pope a matter of iaith: 
and although Bossuet rejects this, he strongly 
affirms it himself as a fact*. And more than 
all, it is notorious that the great Council of 
Constance, part of which is recognized aa 
ecumenical by most Boman authorities, 
detdu^d that it derived its power direct from 
our Lord, and that, representing the Catholic 
Church militant, all persona within tbe Church, 

> Qaotttd by Field, toL IV, p. 34. 

* BoBsuet, OoQia OiHiodara, zxir. (The DifMrtation pre- 
fixed to hia D^. Did. Otr. Oaaie.). 
' lb, ZTii; cf. D^. Dtd. Otr. OoBic lib, Ti, ckp. af L 
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even the pope, were subject to its aatho- 
rity'. 

With these matters t am not concerned 
in detail: it is enough for me to show how 
very slowly the most authoritative assembly 
of the whole Chorcb came to be subjected 
to the growing power of the Bishop of Borne, 
until in our own day hia infallibility has 
been made a matter of faith. I need hardly 
point out how such a claim stultifies all the 
earli^ history of the Chuich, and reduces 
all the work of councils and synods, and 
all the careful study of earlier days, to 
mere nothingness : for what need of the study 
of " antiquity, universality, consensus," if 
there is an ever-present infallible authority 
which can produce cut>snd-diied decrees in 
any emergency that may arise 7 

For our part, we have no desire to tempt 
others to set up an infallible bishop, by 
ounielves setting up an infallible council 
We willingly remember that a council is 
not Jiecesearily free &om error: for we 
realize that the council is but a representa- 
tion, so to speak, and a very imperfect one, 
of the whole Church, Once more, to quote 
■ Creighton, SMory iif Ot Papacy, toI. T, p. ayxl: et 

03 
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Thomas Netter of Walden, we reieognize " thit 
only the oonseBt of the fathers from the 
beginning ... is to be listened and hearkened 
unto (as fi^ from danger of erring, and 
next in degree of authority to Holy Scrip- 
tare) ; abd that no man should think it 
strange that the fathers in all ages auccesa- 
ively should be accounted more certain and 
infailible judges of faith than a General 
Council of bishops meeting at one time and 
in one place, seeing that bo many wise, just, 
and holy fathers can neither be contained 
within the straits of one place, nor are in 
the world at one time, but were g^ven 
successively by Almighty God to give testi- 
mony unto the faith in their successive times, 
in a constant and a perpetual course : all 
which fathers we may gather together, and 
consult at once, so often as we desire to 
consult them, and to be resolved by them in 
matters of difficnlty and doubt, though they 
could never be all assembled unto one place, 
or meet together, when they lived in the 



' DoOtiTule Pidti, lib. U, art ii, cap. ig (quoted in Field, 
vol. IV, p. 53). 
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" OoNCETtNiNQ tboBe indifferent things 
wherein it hath been heretofore thought good 
that all Chriatian churches should be uniform, 
. . . till now it hath been judged, that seeing 
the Law of God doth not prescribe all par- 
ticular ceremonies which the Church of Christ 
may use ; and in so gi-eat variety of them as 
may be found out, it is not possible that the law 
of nature and reason should direct all churches 
unto the same things, each deliberating by 
itself what is most convenient ; the vmy to 
establish the same things indifferent through- 
out them all must Tieeda be the J'udgement 0/ 
sovie judicial authority drawn into one ovly 
sentence, which may be a rule for every par- 
ticular to follow. And because such autho- 
rity over all churches is too much to be granted 
unto any one mortal man, there yet remaineth 
that which hath been always followed as the 
beet, the safest, the most sincere and reason- 
able way; namely, the verdict of the whole 
Church orderly taken, and set down in the 
assembly of some general council ^" 

' Hooker, Eedaiastkal Pdliiy, book IT, obap. xiii & 
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The theory of the definite superiority of the 
pope to a General Cooncil only grew very 
slowly. I am not aware of any instance of ite 
being formally and authoritatively asserted 
before the year 1518, when Leo X, in his Bull 
Pastor AderTms, declared that " the pope has 
full and unlimited authority over councils: 
he can at bis good pleasure summon, remove, 
or dissolve them '." 

It would be impossible to trace the growth 
of the theory in detail here. But in addition 
to what haa berai said already, three poiut« 
may be added : — 

I. When Alexander JU summoned the 
Lateran Council of 11 79, he did so expressly 
in order that, in accordance with old custom, 
that sbonld be done by many which could not 
well be done by an individual '. 

' The Bull is quoted, e.g. in Deuziiiger, Etuhiridiim, 
p. 170. 

' Letter of Aleiander III to the Bishops of 1\uH!«ny 
(Hand, Tol. XXII, col. aia): 'dedivereupartibospersoiuu 
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a. In the matter of Phili^w Auguste of 
France, Pope Innocent III, one of the sta^mgest 
popea who ever lived, distinctly recognized 
the Boperiority of a General Council to 
himself. Philippe was anxious to obtain 
a divorce from his "wife ; and, in the course 
of a long correspondence, which is on the 
whole highly creditable to the great Pontiff, 
Innocent refused to grant it, as the mar- 
riage was a perfectly valid one'. Thereupon 
Philippe made a further appeal to the Pope, 
and received the following answer: " Verum 
si supei' hoc absque generalis deliberatione 
condlii determinare aliquid tentaremuSj prae- 
ter divinam offensam et mnndanam iniamiam, 
quam ex eo possemus incuiTere, forsan or- 
dinis et officii nobis pericnlam inunineret, 
cum contra praemissam veritatis eententiam 
nostra non possit auctoritate dispensare *." 
. 3. Even in the sixteenth century Melchior 

ecoIeiioBtiesB deersTimtu evoouidas, quamm praesentia 
et conailio, quae fUeront salubria gtUaiintur ; et qtiod 
boDum, Beoimdum oonsnetadinem tuttiquorum patrum, 
proTideatuT, et firmetur a multU. Quod si particulariter 
fleret, non boile powet pletmm robar habere.' 

' See his letters in Innoc III. Btgitlr. lib. xi. iSi, to 
Philippe, and lib. xili. 66, to the Queett (Higne, P. L, 
voL ccxv. ool. 1493 : and rol. ocivi. col. 356). 

■ RegitlT. lib. xr, do. 106, dated t Id, Jun. [laia] 
(Higne, p. £., toL ooiri, ool. 613), 
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CsnnB, in dlacusBiiig the nature of a counoil, 
etrenuously upholds the right of the bishops 
to be true judges in it, uid not merely oases- 
Bors to the pope '. Aiid in this he fairly 
represents the opinion of his day. And, as 
is veil known, this is more or leas the position 
of the great Qallican writers K 
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With the judgement of Cardinal Tnrrecre- 
mata and Pietro Ballerini respecting the treat- 
ment of an erring pope, it is interesting to 
compare that of an earlier churchman — 
Oerbert of Bheims, who himself became Pope 
Silvester II in 999 A.D. The occasion was as 
follows : Amonl, the archbishop of Reims, 
had been degraded for treason to Hugh Capet, 
by a council of bishops and abbots presided 
over by Siguin, archbishop of Sens. Amoul 
appealed to Home ; and Pope John XV sus- 
pended from his communion the bishops who 

■ Hekbior Ctmua, it LocU TJudosMi, lib. t, oap. 5, no. a. 
Thii right is oharaoMriBtically explained awaj' by Bal- 
lerini, IM Pattalalt Summorum PonHfloomm, &c, IL { 3. 

* Se llama, de Conaird, lib. t, capp. 8-ia. 
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had taken part in tbe connciL Thereupon 
Gerbert (who had been secretary to Amoul, 
and was somewhat involved in Mb action — 
though not so seriously as Milman makes 
out'), wrote to Siguin repudiating the Papal 
ftction. Tbe whole letter is striking ; but the 
following' may serve as a ^eimen : — " Boma 
dicitur esse, qui ea quae dampnatis, iustificet, 
et quae iusta putatis, dampnet. Et nos did- 
mus, quia Dei tantum, et non hominis est, ea 
quae videntur iusta dampnareret quae mala 
putantur, iustificare . . . Quomodo ergo Qostri 
emuli dicunt qnia in Ar.[nulfi] deiectione, 
Bomani episcopi iuditium expectandum fuitt 
Foteruntne docere, BomEuii episcopi iadicium, 
Dei iuditio mains est! Sed primus Boma- 
norum episcopus inmo ipsomm apostolorum 
princeps clamat : < Oportet oboedire Deo magia 
quam hominibus '.' Clamat et ipse otbw ter- 
ra-num magider" Paulns ' Si quis vobis adnun- 
tiaverit praeter quod accepistis, etiam angelus 
de caelo, anathema sit *.' Nun quia Marcellus 
papa lovi tura incendit, ideo cunctis episoopis 
turifioandum fuiti conatanter dico, quia ei 
ipee Bomanvs episcopus infratrempeccaverit, 

> Htitory i^Latin dmttianitv, vol. iii. p. 334 t 

' Acts T. 09. ■ ThU UUe ia worthy of uotio*. 

• QBLi.9. 
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tepiusque ammonitus, ecdesia/m non attdiertt, 
his^, i-nqtuvm, Rovnanua epiaoopas, •praec^io 
Dei, eet k^jheTidua aictU ethnicua et puUiea- 
7UM. QuaTito enim grad/aa aUior, tareto rvdna 
gravior "," 
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/nff«w. i ti tJra otroii, Of PaeiKtU rSiy IBtaf Kvpnimaai 
avTaf, col ol If ououifim'it atrrar lii/rflrai MaXovrriu, biuii 
El aix oCrna. — S. Luke nii. 94, as- 

The subject of this lecture is "Ilonian 
Claims to Supremacy," and its purpose is to 
give a bhef historical sketch of the earliest 
history of these claims, and of the early 
Cburcii's attitude towardthe Eoman See. At 
the close I shall hope to suggest a few thoughts 
on the practical question, how -we ought to 
regard these claims, and what ought to be out 
own attitude toward the Roman See. 

The historical question does not ueceBsarily 
solve the practical one. For the Church's 
attitude toward the Boman See has varied in 
different countries and at different times, and 
it is a conowvahle position that, granting that 
the attitude of the modem Boman Catholic 
toward the pope may be something unknown 
to the mind of the earlier Church, yet it may 
be the right attitude now. This is, I say, a con- 
ceivable position, and it or something like it is 
taken up by some under the supposed warrant 
of the scientific conception of development. 



20a BOUAN CLAIIfS TO fiUPBEHACT. 

Let me say a word about this conception. 
He idea of development, that is of the slow 
and often hardly perceptible growth to which 
the phenomena of history owe their existence, 
iB one of the distinctive features of modem 
historical method. And it has been, as you 
know, applied by Cardinal Newman, in what 
may be called his most eloquent and charao- 
terifitio book, to justify the papal claim, as 
well as every other important characteristic 
of Roman Catholicism, as the genuine and 
ezclnsive expression and embodiment, in our 
time, of apostolic Chrietianity. I am not 
going to wander into a general examination 
of Cardinal Newman's argument ; I am only 
concerned to point out that development in 
his hands is a very difierent conception from 
development as the characteiistio ^conception 
of modem biology or bistory. The latter is 
ooneemed solely with the explanation, the 
former solely with the leffiivmacy, of the 
process. The biologist or the historian' 

' "The theory of development as formulated andspplied 
by Newman . . , was logical and abstract, not biolc^oal 
or hlat^rioal and real ; . . . jta end was a mere fraeliou 
or seetion of the oolIeotiTe organiam isolated &om all tb6 
rest, and iavested with fimotions whose origin evolution 
oould well have explained, bnt wai not allowed to touch." 
— Fatrbaim, CArfif In Kodem Thedogy, p. 34. 
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pursneB a wild quarry, and follows wherever 
the chase leads him ; the apologist for Rome 
works towai-d a foregone conclusion, and is 
content if, by applying a variety of tests, he 
can show that his result was reached hy a 
continuous process, and that the progressive 
changes have gone on with no sudden break 
of corporate identity. 

The true historical conception of develop- 
ment brings mth it two sister-ideas, which 
the apologetic method as applied by Newman 
leaves out of account. There is, first, the 
conception of relativity, which requires us 
to understand what each institution, or idea, 
or formula, meant to the age in which it was 
current or established — ^by virtue of which we 
ask, primarily, not whether men were right or 
wrong in their actions or beliefs, but how they 
caffM to think and act as they did, and how 
in torn their thought and life influenced those 
of later times.. We may regard the Medieval 
Papacy, or the papal claims in their earlier 
form as expressed by Leo tiie Great, as the 
inevitable outcome of their time, as part of 
the divinely ordered course of human history, 
and as in their turn rendmng inevitable the 
modem papal claims. We may recognize 
tliat the latter ore not without justification 
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from the point of view of those who make 
them, but we are obliged to allow the same to 
be tme of quite opposite eliums and systems ; 
and the law of historical development, con- 
ditioned hj historical relativity, applies to all 
alike, and not to the papal system only. 

Again, there is the comparative method, or 
induction as applied to the study of life in all 
its forms, without which the modem concep- 
tion of historical method is wholly incomplete. 
In tracing the development of religion, even 
of the Christian religion, we find many phe- 
nomena that are eapable of more e^lanations 
than one, according as we take in a wide or 
a limited horizon of religious and social 
history. Without this method, we cannot tell 
what features of historical Christianity are 
really unique and distinctive ; what it has 
borrowed from without, or what it has de- 
veloped merely as secondary products, in 
virtue not of itself, but of the conditions 
through which it has passed. 

The scientific idea of development, with its 
conception of relativity and its comparative 
method, enables us to ascei-tain facts, to see 
them in their order of cause and effect and in 
their true historical perspective. It helps us 
to understand heretic and orthodox, Fope and 
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FrotflEtsnt alike, and to 8ee -why both were 
inevitabte. That all alike have developed does 
not indeed prove that all are equally right But 
that any given- form has developed is in itself 
no proof of ita exolusive legitimacy. And it is 
the search for a proof of this latter kind that 
distinguishes development as an apologetic 
method, involving the idea of " an infalliblo 
developing authority," from development as 
the characteristic conception of modem acien- 
tijie method. Both are called by the same 
name, both alike recognize slow continuous 
growth ; but there practically all likeness ends. 
XJnqueBtionably, then, in the modei-n Papacy 
we have a product of development. And in 
great part our own attitude toward the Papacy 
must be governed by considerations indepen- 
dent of this fact J by the reli^ous instincts 
formed in us by the Gospels and Epistles, by 
the estimate we form of the general inBuence 
of Rome upon human life and civilization, of 
her adequacy to deal vrith the varied and 
pressing problems of the present time. Of 
these things I do not speak to-day ; but 
a sketch of the actual course which the 
earliest development of the Papacy ran has 
certainly some practical interest for us. We 
can estimate what causes contributed to it, 
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and wb&t causes did not ; we oon judge 
whether the first impetna toward a Papacy 
came wholly from within the Church, or 
partly from without ; whether the whole 
Chriatian iDBtinct or tradition oontrihuted to 
ita growth, or whether the Papacy aa it grew 
lost Bight of, and cut itaelf adrift from, real 
factors in the life of the Church, which have 
revenged themaelves in later times in the 
form of protest, achism, or reform. 

I propose, after a very brief glance at the 
evidence of the New Testament, to sketch 
the growth of the Papacy in three main 
periods : firatly, the second century down to 
Irenaeua, when the importance of the Koman 
Church is seen gradually elevating that of 
its bishop ; secondly, the period from Victor 
to JuliuB I, embracing the third century and 
part of the fourth; thirdly, the period of 
Julius L and his successors in the fourth 
century, in whom we may fairly claim to find 
the first "popes" in any real sense of the 
word. 

L 

la the New Testament, we consider first 
the Gospels, then the apostolic literature. 
Three texts in the Gospels have played an 
impoiiant part in the development of papal 
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claims. Of these, that at the end of S. John ^ 
depends for its applicability upon previous 
conolusious deduced from the other two. Of 
these two again, that in S. Luke* may be 
excluded from our consideration on the ground 
that its application to papal claims is a very 
late after-thought. I knoir of no such use of 
it earlier than a papal letter of the year 68i. 
The third " and really important passage has 
been very commonly understood both in 
East and West as conferring some kind of 
primacy upon S. Peter. But the tradition of 
the Eastern Churches, at least down to 600 A.D., 
refuses to connect this text with the ascendancy 
of the See of Rome. I have neithei- met with 
esiy utterance to this eSect, nor apparently can 
Boman CathoHo apologists quote any* The 
application of the text Matt. xvi. 18 to the 
Boman See is of purely Western origin, and 
ve find it b^inning to be made ae soon as the 
belief has gained currency that S. Feter had 
been, in the strict sense of the word, Bishop of 

■ John IX. 15-17, " Peed my aheep." 

* Lube xxii. 33, " I hsTe prayed for thee, that thy bith 
fall not," fto. 

* Malt. itI, tS »qq. "Thou art Peter," fte. 

* To T«rify this impression I hava looked through 
AUiao' Bit of S. Pete-, St Peter, m l^amt md OJpo, and 
Hurter, Tluei. Dogm. Tract iit 
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Rome. The Becond century, as I believe, be- 
queathed this belief to the Churcb, and the fiist 
attribution of the Fetrine o^e to the Roman 
bishop was the work of the third. But only 
the course of Church history in the fourth 
century made possible the first claims of the 
Roman See to papal p<nver. 

Passing from the Qospels to the apostolic 
age, we distinguish the earlier or Hebraiii^ 
period, when the Church entirely centres in 
Jerusalem, from the later period when the 
Church has entered on her world-wide mission, 
and the Church of Jerusalem is, at first, but 
one among several sections of a cosmopolitan 
body, and then, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, one of the least important. The earlier 
period, then, centres round the person of 
S. Peter, and in the infant Church of Jeru- 
Balem he takes the unquestioned lead. In tiie 
later period, the central figure is tha,t of 
S. Paul, and S. Feter plays a far leas im- 
portant part. The Church now divides itself 
into two sections^. The Apostle of the 
Uncircumcision, of the body in which we ■ 
already see the Church of the future, is 
S. Paul. In all the great centres of the ' 
empire — Antioch, Asia Uinor, Corinth, and in 
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Rome itself— he finds his proper sphere, un- 
claimed hj any previous apostolic worker'. 
S. Feter is. the Apostle of the Circumcision, 
yet mainly as it would seein ' of the Jewish 
body throughout the world rather than of the 
local body of Jerusalem. The headship here 
has passed into the hands of James, who speaka 
' the decisive word ° at the Apostolic Council, 
and in whom the Judaising tradition of the 
succeeding century sees the one central 
authority^ of the Apostolic Church^ Outside 
Jerusalem then, in the later apostolio age, 
there is a dual leadership ; and in every 
Church where Jewish and QentUe Christians 
were imperfectly fused — and their perfect 
fusion belongs to the sub-apostolic age, and in 
some places to a later date still — there not 
Peter alone nor Paul alone, but Peter and 
Paul together, were the twin heads and princes 
of the apostolic brotherhood. If, as I think 

' Bom. XT. 90, i. 13, &a. 

* In spiU of some dUBcultie* In the body of th« 
•plitle, thU eeeme involTed in i Fet«r i. i, lAtrreti 
raptitMiiioit StaewapSi: et.tv rgSiaa-wop^, Jameal.i. 

* Did if^ gfiim, xv. 19. 

* James in the Clementinea U "Bishop of biBhops," 
commandB Peter to report to him anuiiallj his safings 
and doings, ko. (Rnogn. L XTli). 

' On the whole subject, see LJghtfoot, 8. Ommt, iL 
490, and preceding pages. 
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' the earliest asoertainable tradition -wltneBBes, 
SS. Feter sod Paul Buffered a conjoint 
martyrdom at Borne', S. Peter's presence 
there is nataroUy coupled -with the fact that 
the earliest Roman Church was largely though 
not preponderantly Jewish ^ and tliat there 
was work for both apostles there without any 
Tiolation of their mutually recogmzed spheres, 
lliese are ihe simple facts of the Kew 
Testament concerning S. Peter ; he takes the 
lead in the original community of Jerusalem, 
and afterwards in the Jewish section of 
Christendom outside Palestine. But of any 
authority exenased by him over the other 
apostles, or within the Gentile Churches en- 
trusted to the apostolic headship of S. Paul, 
there is no trace. The New Testament then 
does not give us the slightest hint that the 
Apostolic Church bequeathed a Papacy to the 
succeeding age; not a hint that the words 
"Thou art Peter" had fixed the constitution of 
the Church of Christ as a monarchy under a 
visible head. 

■ Clem. Ad Cot. -v. 4 j Dionya. Cor. in Eus. E. E. 11. 

* DiacusBed most recentlj in Bauda; and Eeadlam's 
Eoman*, pp. xzTi— xzxIt. 
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We now esamino our first period of Clrarcl) 
history, in which, as I said, we find the im- 
portance of the Boman Church gradually 
elevating that of ite bishop. The evidence 
we have is not ample, but is sufficient to 
decide between two opposite views. Accord- 
ing to the Boman view, " the Boman Church 
has always had the preeminence" for one 
supreme reaaon ; because her Mshap wa« from 
the first the acknowledged heir to the divinely 
constituted monarchy, founded in the person 
of Peter her first bishop. According to the 
*iew which, in common with the best modem 
scholars^, I hold to be true, the Boman Church 
inevitably, even had S. Feter never been 
there, enjoyed a marked preeminence from 
the first; and the first impetus toward a 
Papacy in the Church came from this fact, a 
£M)t which followed from the position of Borne 
in the world. Only quite at the end of the 
second century do we find the Boman hiahop 
_ exercising the primacy hitherto vested in tua 
Church as a body. The power of the earlier 
Boman bishops was built upon that of their 

' Of. Lightfoot, B. Otoumi, vol. I, pp. 70 «q. Salmon, 
Intna. to N. T. p. 56511. 
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Chorob, and not tnM versa. The power of the 
BomBU Church was in trath part of a wide- 
reaoliing phenomenon. Roma was not a mere 
capital, but a sovereign city, queen of the 
world. She stood to the empire not as London 
to England or Paris to France, but rather as 
England to India, or the home govermneDt to 
our crown colonies. A Boman citizen con- 
stitutionally regarded the provincials as hia 
snbjecte. Now the Boman Church did not 
originally consist of Boman citizens, but was 
strongest in the Qreek-speaking lower strata 
of the population. StOl, from almost the very 
first, the Qospel made conquests among the 
Romans proper, even among the noble and 
princely families of the city. Modem research 
basmade this clearer than ever'; and the Latin- 
speaking citizen-caste necessarily brought with 
it into the Church something of the spirit of 
empire. What Borne was to the provinces, 
Rome's Church was to the Churches ; and 
this by virtue of a cause which we trace else- 
where. The Christian Chorches spread slowly 
but surely over the Boman world, a loosely- 
federated fluid mass. WiUi time, this mass 
gained in solidity and cohesion, and at last, 
■ Liglitfoot^ ib. pp. 30 mq. i CMpari, QueCoi, iiL pp. 
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before the age of CoDBtantine, it had assumed 
a neajly fixed and permanent contour. That 
contour is that of the surface over which it 
originally Sowed. Its internal Btructiire cer- 
tainly is its own. Bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons we find everywhere alike. But 
bishops have become in practice subordinated 
to bishops ; the bishops of a civil province 
form a recognized organic group under the 
primacy of the bishop of the capital * ; even 
the Bishop of Jerusalem* is the suffragan of 
Caesarea, the oapital of Palestine ; the Bishops 
of Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, and many 
lesser capitals are supreme in their respective) 
provinces, and the primacy of all is inevitably 
found to be at Rome. This process of con- 
solidation was actively going on in the 
second century, and the causes which in that 
century brought the episcopal system into 
uniform action everywhere, were gradually 
ta-ansforming the natural primacy of a Church 
into the inevitable primacy of its bishop. 
Every scrap of evidence that belongs to our 

' In Bome few proTinoes the lenior bishop (fptieopiu 
primal ttdit) presides, whatever his see ; e. g. Palmss in 
Pontos (Easeb. H. E. V. xziiL) ; so in Nutuidia and in 
Spain (Solim, KiretienreM, i, p. 3351). 

' But he em'oyed from very early times a certain 
peculiar prestige i see Sohm, i, p. 353 n. 
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period, viz. previoua to a.o. 190, Jtarmonizes 
natarally with the above acoount. 

First, we have the Cuaoas epi&tle of the 
Church of Borne to that of Corinth, written 
about 95 A.D., and associated by trustworthy 
tradition with the name of Clement, the then 
head of the Boman Church. It is well known 
that in the parts of this letter which have 
been brought to light in our own day, 
the Boman Churt^ adopts here and there 
a sharply imperative tone^, cluming obe- 
dience, sendiug repreBentatives, and assuring 
the Corinthians that the peace of their Church, 
has been and is the deep concern of the 
Church of Borne. 

But two things strike us : firstly, of course, 
the total silence as to any right of the Boman 
biahop to speak as the successor of Peter; 
secondly, and more important, that the letter 
is throughout wholly impersonal. The writer's 
name, personality, and office are suppressed, 
the lett«r is in the nune of the Boman Church, 
and might be the work of a aeoretary ^ in no 

• liilL a-4, to, 

* To oommauicate with foreign Churchas was of courss 
a prominent duty of a bishop at Rome, however merged 
he might atill be in the preBbyteral body. Ct Eerm. 
Vit. IL IT. 3 txtivf yip (i. e, Clement) hirirpawrai. 
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ponitioD of peiBonftl authority. Authority 
there is, but it is in do sense papal or even 
episcopal authority. 

It Tras not in fact, unless all the evidence is 
singularly misleading, till after this date tJiat 
the Roman bishop came to stand out among his 
fellow-presbyters to the extent traceable — in 
the cose of Asia Minor — in the letters of Igna- 
tius of Antioch. Clement's letter describes the 
Christian hierarchy, instituted by the apos- 
tles and modelled upon the Jewish. But here, 
as in the New Testament^, the t-iriaKOKos 
and itpf<r^iT€pos axe one and the same ; the 
writer sets against the priestly rank of Aaron- 
not a pope, not even a bishop, but the pres- 
byter-bishops to whom the apostles have 
transmitted their mission by continuous suc- 
cession. That the Church of Some was 
originally, and continued till the time of 
Victor, presbytenan in the technical sense, 
is of coiurse an exaggeration. Her well- 
attested list of bishops, preserved from the 
earliest tioies, refutes this idea. But its 
exaggeration should not blind us to the 
possibility that the monarchical power of 
the bishop in his own Church was of slower 
growth at Rome than elsewhere. The re- 

' Acts XX. 17 ftud aB, fto. 
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ference of Hennas (circa 141) to Clement 
merely as chained with the correspondence 
of the Church ' ; hie reference to the npfa^irrf 
pot ol T^f iKKXricrias vpoXarifitvoi ', the similar 
reference of Irenaeus to Victor's predecessors 
as itpfTfi^fpoi ; the fact that Soter (c. 170) 
Btill wi"ite9 to the Church of Corinth simply 
in the name of his Church, and that the 
same form apparently survives even under 
Victor: all this points to the conclusion 
I have stated, and we shall see from Iren- 
aeus that the bearing of these facts upon 
the wider question is in exact harmony with 
what we have gathered from the letter of Cle- 
ment. 

The second century, the age of the first 
great persecutions, and the age of the apo- 
logists, was also the first period of severe 
internal tension in the Churches. The fight 
with Gnosticism, the strange Montanist move- 
ment, the Easter question, the Monarchian 
controversies, all bore upon the tendency 
we are tracing, and all in one special way. 
In presence of these difficulties the Churches 
are closing their ranks, and organizing th^r 
mutual relations. Everywhere the bishop more 

' LightCoot, S. aemeni, i, pp. 71 iq., 353. 
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and more represeDts hia Church in all exter- 
nal relations, and his fellow-presbjters sink 
to a position of marked subordination •. 

I now pass to a subject which will afFord 
a dinching test of the point to which our 
inquiry has brought us, namely, whether 
the Boman Church owed her primacy to 
her bishop, or the Bomon bishop to his 
Church. I refer to the famous passage of 
Irenaeus^; handed down to us, alas, only in 
a Latin translation. 

Irenaeus is confuting the Gnostics, whose 
appeal was to tradition alleged to have been 
orally and privately handed down from the 
apostles, i^inat this allegation Irenaeus 
appeals to the public official tradition of 
the Churches, especially Churches founded 
by apostles — a public tradition whose con- 
tinuity is vouched for by the unbroken 
succession of bishops in each case. But to 
save the time involved in giving the suc- 
cession in all the Churches, he cites Rome, 
Smyrna, and Ephesus only, and especially 
the most great and ancient Church of Borne 
founded by SS. Peter and Paul : 

> Sohm, it 13-11 ; Gore, nu Otmth and U« Minislrg, 
pp. 390-336. 
»lib.iii.3. 
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"Adbuiaenimeoeleaiam For to thiB Chnrcli, on 

tiTopter potiorem princt- Mcount of ite niperior pre- 
p«11t«tem neeeaw est om- eminence, it la neonsarr 
nem oonrenire ecolealam, that every Church, that is 
hoe est eoa qui iunt niidi- the bithful from erery 
que Sdelei, In qua semper qnarter, should reoort, in 
ib M» qui aunt nndique which (Oharch) the tra- 
eotiBerrata est es quae est ditiou derived from the 
ah apoatolia traditio." Apoatlea has, by those who 

•re (there) from everyquar- 
ter, been preserved. 

To appeal to aU Chorches, as he says, would 
be endless ; but it Is also needless, for this 
partJcular Church is the compendium of all, 
and gathers up in her cosmopolitan body the 
convergent tradition of the Catholic world. 

Notice that Irenaeos is specifying hia 
reasons for taking the Eoman Church as 
representative, and that in doing so be totally 
omits what to any modem Roman Catbolio 
would be the all-important and only-soffitdent 
reason for doing so, viz. the unique authority 
of the Boman bishop as heir of S. Peter's 
privileges. On the contrary, the direct reason 
is the " necessity " that the " faithful from 
all parts " should " betake themselves " 
(eonvenire) to the Boman Church. Conve- 
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nire ad means, as abundant parallels show, 
not "to agree with" but "to resort" to'. 
This ooncourse of the faithful from all parts 
to the Boman Church, a phenomenon which 
the second oentuiy illustiates in the person 
of Ignatius, JusUn, Folyoarp, Hegesippos, 
Abercins, L-enaeos himself, and a host of 
others, oiiJiodox end unorthodox, ia in ite 
turn explained by the potior prituApaUtas, 
the superior pTeeminence of tiie Roman 
Church ; a preeminence which it eigoyed, as 
I have shown, quite antecedent to any sup- 
posed prerogative inherent in its bishop. Why 
then, we ask Irenaeus, does this concourse of 
Christians from elsewhere recommend Bome 
for selection as the type of apostolic doctrine ? 
What specially guarantees the preservation 
there of apostolic doctrine 1 Irenaeus answers 
this crucial qaeetion in express terms: It is 



* Faectolatl 8.T. ; cC also "nnllam noQ homluDm 
genoB concurrlt to Urbam" (Sen. Cbtusl. ad. Bdt. ti); 
"Pit/07»,,. liriTo/iJJf T5ioItrouM^wp"(Athenaenal,36); "lu 
illo OrbU Terrarum Conoiliobnlo " (P. Ann. Flori JVuffm. 
p. 4T, ed. Jahn); " Clvitas ex conTentu nstionum oonsti- 
tnta" [Cio. Dt JV. Com. xiv. 5*). See Cagpari, Ungedr. 
Quvlfan, iii, 376 note. Also Oot^ iiomim CaOaHe Oatrnt, 
p. 9^. For the teaet of "conrralre ad" In the lAtin 
Bible, tea PnUer Iltt Hitniltiie Sofntt and fh* Sta ^ 
Bonu, p. 33. 
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the flow of Christians from^ all parte — 
ei qui sunt undique fiddes — they are the 
guatantee. Of anj guarantee inherent in 
the Bomao bishop eb dlBtinot from other 
bishops, Irenaeus ea;s nothing and knows 
nothing. He looks for it at the opposite 
end of the scale. Ask & modem cardinal 
why the tradition of Borne is aathoritative, 
and hia answer will be brief and frank : 
The Pope. Ask Iienaeus, and in Ms elabo- 
rately full answer there ia no pope' at all, 
but instead of it an appeal to the faithful 
from all quarters : hi qui eunt undique. 
The contrast is complete and impressive — 
Irenaeus has grasped a grandly simple and 
convincing principle. The concordant testi- 
mony of many widely aoatteied and wholly 
independent Churches on the broad outlines 
of Cbriatian belief was unaccountable except 
by tracing all alike to a common origin — 
the body of apostolic teaching : " Whether 
it were they or I, so we preach, and so ye 
believed." This same focussing in one of 

' It hM been atUmpted to evade this hj rendeTlng 
"nndlqoe" aa if it were "nbique," and "in qmi" by 
"incemmuntm tdJAwtiieh"; the eupport the latter render- 
ing derives from the "in qua" of Optatas ii. a is not 
strong, In face of the context here (see previoua note). 
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many lines of independent testimony gave 
its iiresistible weight to the Church's repudi- 
ation of Arianism at Nicaea ; and to Zrenaeus 
the Boman Chnrch was t^e conventits of 
Christendom, its testimony that of a kind of 
informal permanent General Council K 

The modem Boman appeal to the unani- 
mity of her bishops and priests throughout 
the wcorld has a hollower ring. All are una- 
nimous, because all are but the echoes of a 
central imperative voice. The modem dogmas 
of 1854 and 1870 have been imposed from 
headquartei-8, not handed down by indepen- 
dent lines of transmission. The pyramid now 
rests on its point, not upon its base ; tiie ap- 
peal of Irenaeus to the "hi qui sum* v/ndi- 
que," the " quod v^ique " of a later churchman 
of Qaul, have lost their meaning. 

Irenaeus then shows us the Roman Church 
in much the same light as does the Epistle of 
Clement; only in a form whioh bears the 
traces of the problems and experiences of the 
generations which separate the two writers. 
The history of Victor, the younger contem- 
porary of Irenaeas, illustrates the way in 
which, within the Koman Church, the bishop 

* See p. 919, note. OIuiiHftn Borne was becoming to tiia 
dinrch what Pagan Bome was to the world. 
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had lifien to monarchical power. And the 
composition of this Church was increasingly 
Soman and Latin ^ ; it had grown and was 
growing in influence, in wealth, in monifi- 
oence ' to other Churches, and in representa- 
tive character. All was ripe for a farther 
advance. 

And it may be establisbed hereafter that 
the second century, wbioh began with the 
tme Gement, ended with the false. Cer- 
tainly it is about the end of this century 
that the pseudo-Clementine view of the early 
history of the Boman Church begins to be 
traceable in ecclesiastical literature. And it 
is hardly less clear that abont the same time 
the Eoman Church began to subordinate the 
tradition of Peter and Paul, her joint " found- 
ers," and of Linus her first bishop, to the Cle- 
mentine tale of Peter's victory over Simon 
at Borne, of his twenty-five years' episcopate 
there ", and of his ordination of Clement as 
bis first successor. 

* Buseb. B, B. T. 91 ; &ar* ^tr/ lad rmr iirl FaifiTC (S 
fiiXa rXoirif *al ylrti Iktuparar M n^ ff^av I/iofff X"!"" 
•ntvuMt Tf jmt wttryivu aamipiav. Also Orig. C Ctts. III. ix. 
Hipp. PhSai. ii. la. 

» Eiw. S. S. IV. niJi. lo. 

* Ligbtfoot^S.C!Niui<i, 340,0. 501; Salmon, 7n/iIUMU% 
P'35S- 
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Down to this date, we h&ve heard only 
of Peter and Paul together, of their "con- 
Bolidating" the Boman Charch by their mar- 
tyrdom, of their pouring into her their 
doctrine with their blood *. Henceforth we 
begin to hear less of Paul and more of Peter ; 
of Peter as the. first in the line of Roman 
bishops, and of ihe Roman bishop as the 
" Vicar " or representatiTO of Peter. 

in. 

At the beg^ning of our second period, then, 
which extends firom the last decade of the 
second century to the middle of the fourth, 
we find the Roman bishop the monarchical 
head of the first Church in Christendom*. 
And in the episcopate 6f Victor (L89-199) 
we find a conspicuous landmark in the his- 
tory of our question. The Churches of Asia 
Minor had from the apOBtles' time kept their 
Easter on the 14th of Nisan, on whatever 
day of the week it fell. The rest of the 
Christian world, with scarcely an exception, 
kept it always on the succeeding Sunday. 

* TertnU. S* Praaer. 36. 

* Illnrtnited by TertuIlUn's scoffing referenoe to 
Calliatas as "pontifex maiiinai , . . epiMopQi epiaco- 
ponun " (flt jWte. i). 
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In the ]ast decade of the second eentary 
cotmcils were held on this sulgect in Pales- 
tine, FontuB, Osroene, A^ Minor, Ital/, and 
Gaul ^ ; and all except Asia Minor were una- 
nimous in supporting the ordinary practice. 
A letter of the Italian council, which bore 
the name of Victor, was extant in the time 
of Eusebins', and appears to have been ad- 
dressed, in somewhat imperious tenns, to the 
dissentient bishops of Asia. It drew forth a 
dignified but uncompromifling reply from the 
venerable Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus. There- 
upon^ Victor "wrote lettera and declared all 
the brethren there wholly excommunicate. 
But this did not please all the bishops, and 
they besought him to consider the things of 
peace and of neighbourly unity and love. 
Words of theirs are extant sharply rebuking 
Victor." Among them, Eusebius quotes the 

' The flrat " cotincila " of wliloh we hear wera those of 
Asia Uinor and Greece (a. 170) against tlie Hoatauista; 
the long peaoe of tlie Church under Commodus had 
made aaeh meetings easier. The couacfla in the text 
seem to have l>een held at Victor's instance. Em. M. S. 
V. xiiv. 8, S/MH 4f«^aTi, 

' H.E. V. xiiii, B. 

' Sub. says (i) that he aHmpUd to cut them off from 
the common unity, (a) that he did oat them off from Aii 
oum communion. The two statements are perfeotlf com- 
patible. 
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rebuke of Irenaeus, who contrasts with the 
petulant intolerance ^ of Victor the fraternal 
charity of his predeceasor Anicetas, who after 
failing to convince Folycarp on this question 
when the latter visited Rome, simply allowed 
him to preside at the Eucbariat in his own 
place as a token of respect. But the differ- 
ence of character shown is not merely per- 
sonal ; it marks an advance from the imper- 
sonal-preeminence of a Church toward th$ 
personal ascendancy of a bishop. From this 
time forward it begins to be important to 
distinguish between the claims made by Ro- 
man bishops, and the position accorded to 
them by other Churches. 

■ Have we then any record of Victor's own 
estimate of his position? A-n able attempt has 
been made by Harnack' — and some Roman 
Catholic writers have eagerly pounced upon 
hia discovery — to claim for Victor' the au- 
thorship of a tract against gambling which 
is printed among the spurious works of S. 
Cyprian. In this tract the words occur : 

> Ireuaeas has the excellent remark that "the differ- 
ence of the f&Bt only brings out the agreement in Ute 
faith." 

• Ttxte und Unien. Tol, V, part i. 

' It had been maintained hy Pamelius and Bellarmine 
that the author muet be a Soman bisliop. 
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"(JDonlun In nobU dl- Slnoe apon u ths lovilif^ 

TinK et pstenu piatas apo- klndiMBi of our Qod and 

•tolatoH dnotum nontiilit Father baa conferred apo- 

et Tloariun Domini Mdem itolic primacy, and by 

caelesti dignatione ordlna- heavenly &Toiir tettted 

Tit, et originem kathen- a chair represantatiTe of 

tiei apoatoIstuB, mper the Lord, and itnoe we in 

qnem Chrlitna fundavit onr predeMmor bear the 

eoolsBiam, in auperiore uoa- •oorce of (that) aatheo* 

tro pojrtamui," eta. tie apoetleehip upon wMoh 
Christ founded the Church, 

Here, then, it ia thought, we have a Boman 
bishop claiming an apostolic primacy and 
succeesorship of Peter — the earliest example 
on record. But to begin with, the authorship 
of Victor is not strictly proved, and Hamack's 
result has found only partial acceptance^. 
Secondly, the writer further on speaks of 
St. Paul as Vicariua Ckri^i, which phrase 
is therefore not used in its later and papal 
sense; and the tenour of the tract suggests 
that the episcopal office, as eucA, not any 
status peculiar to a Roman bishop, ia in 
view throughout. Lastly, had the papal 
character of the language been apparent to 
ancient scholars, they would not have thought 
of Cyprian as its probable author, Mtiier 

' Dr.F.E. Funk, oua of the moatsober Boman Catholin 
critics, is not couTinced. 
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then we have Victor deembing himself in 
language wMch was then thought applicable 
to any bishop, or, which is perhaps more 
likely, we have an unknown, probably Afri- 
can, bishop magnifying his office in a way 
natui'al to a fellow-countryman of Oypi-ian. 

In leTiewing the third century aa a link 
in the development of the Papacy, I shall pass 
very briefly over the storm whidi in the 
early years of the century convulsed the 
Boman Church, although without leaving any 
traces of disturhmg influence on the Chun^ 
at large. That Hippoljtus, the meet learned 
and influential Roman churchman of the 
time, regarded two successive Boman bishops 
as heretical, and was possibly consecrated as 
the rival of one of them ' ; and that to the 
Church at large this was a mere local dispute 
which attracted no attention elsewhere^ ai-e 
facts easy to explain if the Roman bishop 
was still far from having reached the position 
of a pope, but hardly intelligible^ if he 
was to Borne and to Christendom what he 

' This WM the view of DoUlnger (Hifip. tmd Callisttit), 
and is maintained by neamaun, Ikr rSm. Stoat u. i. 
OrriM. Sinlu, pp. 357 sqq, Ughtfool^ £1. Oem. vol. U, 
pp. 317-477, holds that he was Biabop of Portns. 

' Of. Salmon, Ir^aUibaUy, pp. 388, 394. 
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DOW claims to be. Accordingly the facts^ 
brought to light in qaite recent years, have 
bees questiooed; bnt critical scholarship is 
uDaniinouB in recogniong the evidence as 
authentic. 

The third century is remarkable for a 
change in the character and method of the 
persecutions, namely, their special coDceotra> 
tion against the bishops and cleigy. This 
is expressly recorded of Maxiroinus Thrax* 
(235) ; and Decius, in the most systematic 
and thoroughgoing persecution yet insti- 
tuted, was in/estvs eacerdotibua ', specially 
hostile to the bishops. The civil power has 
begun to be impressed with the powerful 
organization of the Christian body, and with 
the necessity of striking at the body through 
its leaders. "He would have rather heard 
of the rise of a rival emperor than of the 
election of a priest of Ood (!.e. a bishop) at 
Eome." And in fact this century is the age 
in which the organization of the Churches 
into one body, by means of the council 
and the metropolitan system, made its most 
impoi-tant advances toward a final form. 

* SMB.S.B.yi.aa ro^rwrtiucX^iriiw Spxavrea imiptTaBai 

* Oypr. ^. It. 9. 
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111 theory (as formulated by Cyprian), every 
bUhop as Buob waa equal, wbile yet uo bishop 
was independent. Each bishop was in some 
sense a bishop of the whole Chuich, and had 
his share in a joint responsibility for the 
well-being of the Church as a whole *. The 
episcopate is one, and is lodged entire in 
the hands of each bishop. Its unity, more- 
over, symhtilized in the ori^nal commission 
to S. Peter, was centred in the See of 
S. Peter at Eome. This is in \aiat the 
posiUon of the Bomau See in Cyprian's 
theory of the Church. If understood in the 
sense that the Homan bishop could compel 
conformity to his commands on pain of 
separation from the Church, we are already 
far on the road toward the Papacy. And 
certainly Cyprian's view of the Boman See 
contributed something to the later theory of 
papal power. But Cyprian did not under- 
stand it 80 himself. The crucial test of a 
breach of communion with Rome came to be 
applied in his lifetime, and Cyprian calmly 
appe^ to the judgement of Christ as the 
only judge "qui %t/nit8 et eoliis habet 
potesiatem . . , de aotu nostro iudicandi^," 
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The function of the Roman See in rela- 
tion to nnitj was, to Cyprian, ideal and 
typical ; it carried with it no jurisdiction, 
no right to dictate. Cyprian's letters to 
Boman biahopa are perfectly indep^dent, 
though profoundly affectionate in tone; and 
when, rightly or wrongly, he differed from 
a Eoman bishop on a grave question, he 
wonld not yield bis own conviction. And, 
echoing Cyprian's firm protest, the Eastern 
bishop FirmiLian observes that in attempting 
to excommunicate the brethren, the Roman 
bishop is only excommunicating himself. 
Stephen of Rome was doubtless right on 
the question of baptism, and Cyprian and 
Firmilian wrong ; but had the latter regarded 
Stephen as their divinely constituted head, 
they would neither have acted nor spoken as 
they did. 

Cyprian's practice was consistent with his 
theory. And the entire absence of any idea 
on his part that the supreme right of govern- 
ment was vested in the Roman See, may be 
seen in his attitude in the matter of appeals. 
Ecclesiastical appeals were inconsistent with 
his ideal theory, but were becoming practi- 
cally inevitable. He speaks sternly of those 
who "dare to cross the sea" even to the 
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central see of Christendom, and contends 
that eccleBiastical causes should- be settled 
where the circametances of the case are 
knowu. But in practice Justice Bometimes 
miscarries where local prejudice and party 
feeling runs bigh^ and in the third century 
we have the beginnings of a system of 
appeals. Men who are not satisfied with 
a verdict will naturally tiy and obtain 
another ; and it was this tendency that led - 
two Spanish bishops, Martial and Bastlides, 
deposed for their conduct in the Decian 
persecution, to go to Kome for redress. They 
got what they wished, and Stephen declared 
them innocent and unlawfully deposed. But 
the Spanish Churches carried the case on to 
Cyprian, who, in a council held in 254, Bet 
aside the Judgement of Stephen ', and affirmed 
the justice of the depositions and the regular- 
ity of the consecration of new bislfops in the 
room of the appellants. This case not only 
completely disproves the existence of any 
Papacy in Cyprian's time, but as has been 
justly remarked, "iUustrates the natural, non- 

' Ep. 67. Sohm Becms to hBv« do gvoondfor auniinin§- 

that moKt of the Spanish bishops preferred Stephen's 

Terdict to that of Cyprian. He treate Cyprian's " alitinl" 

Cf. 9) M though it were " plerique." 

B 2 
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theological manDer in which the eyBtem of 
appeals grew up'." 

A leas formal case of appeal is that of 
the case between Dionysius the Great, Bishop 
of Alexandria, and his namesake of Borne 
{259-268). The Bishop of Alexandria had by 
this time come to exerclBc powers of super- 
vision over all the Churches of Northern 
Africa as far as Cyrene and Ptolemais. 
Dionysius, a pupil of Origen, had been active 
.in combating the Sabellian teacbing which 
had taken root widely in the latter region. 
But in his treatment of the difficult questions 
involved he had laid himself open to mis- 
understanding, and certain orthodox brethren, 
without consulting the Bishop of Alexandria, 
went to Rome and informally (as it would 
seem) spoke against him in tiie presence of 
the Roman bishop. The latter, either in his 
own name or in that of a synod ', wrote to his 
namesake on the subject, and the Bishop of 
Alexandria replied with an elaborate refuta- 
tion and defenoe. There the matter dropped. 

We have to notice, firstly, that the oppo- 
nents of Dionysius take no formal proceed- 
ings against him. For the latter purpose a 
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council of local bialtopB, such as not long 
afterwards met to depose Paul of Samoaata 
from the See of Antioch, would have been 
the regular tribunal. They go to Rome, and 
" speak against ^ " the Bishop of Alezandriti. 
Evidently they doubt of their success, if the 
question is stirred in Egypt or the East, and 
they go to Rome, the only see which over^ 
topped the prestige of Alexandria. Next, the 
proceedings of tbe Soman bishop are not 
those of a trial of an appeal, but rather of 
one co-tnistee inquiring of another as to 
his administration of a common trust, the 
deposit of faith. And lastly^ the Bishop 
of Alexandria betrays by no syllable any 
consciousness of dependence or subjection'. 
Rome claims no jarisdiction, nor does Alexan- 
dria admit any. This is true of the docu- 
ments which remain. If they were more 
complete it would be interesting to compare 
the tone of Dionysius of Rome with that of 
his predecessor Stephen, and of his suooessors, 
of whom we shall speak presently. But this 
we cannot do. Only we shall find that the 

I C£ KaTiipiiTtu AtLftD. ApA e. Ar. 18 itttt "i«poi-ted to 
the prq'ndlco of. " 

' AtbanMioa merely bajh that, had DionTsioB been 
guilty of heresy, he eonld hav* been deposed by " other 
bishops." 

Dglizac^y Google 
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-case of DionysiuB was treasared up at Rome 
as a praoedest for some undefined right of 
Borne to interfei-e with the See of Alexandria 
in particular. The Boman See, which never 
was disturbed by a precedent adverse to her 
claims, never forgot one which favoured 
them. Every intervention of this kind went 
to the accumulating weight which in time 
was to attract all the important affairs of the 
Churches, at least in the West, to Rome as 
their centre. 

As we approach the end of the third century 
and the age of Con stantine, we see that a great 
deal of potential energy, so to speak, has 
already accumulated in the See of Rome. ,The 
ideal of Church government embodied by 
Cyprian's theory of Church government — of 
a single episcopate co-extensive with the 
Church, and vested equally in every bishop — 
was everywhere and inevitably breaking 
down. The ideal was making way for the 
practical ; the spiritual conception of ihe 
bishop was becoming modified by the official ; 
the Church was becoming organized, and 
organisation meant the subordination of 
bishops to bishops, the elaboration of a consti- 
tutional law for the Church aa a whole. T^e 
mutual jealousies of bishops noted by Euse- 
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bius^ at this period, "assailing each other 
with words like speara" — the rivalries which 
he refuses to describe in detail^ — were the 
inevitable accompaniment of euch a period of 
settlement. The complete estensiou of the 
subordination of bishops to bishops— of the 
metropolitan system — over the whole Church, 
belongs to the age after Nicaea ' ; but already 
we are within sight of its completion. And 
already the one natural centre for the 
interchange of communications between the 
churches — already the one see whose com- 
munion it is most important to retain — 
already the supreme moral influence, is Bome ; 
and what is still lacking of a Papacy is the 
transformation of a moral influence into a 
legal right — and this came in time. 
But before it came, the tendency required 

• s. s. vin, I. 7, 8. 

• lb. U. a. 

• It was not acoompllsbed withont proteBt, The reso- 
Intion of the Gouudl of Epheiui, BometlmeiT called its 
8th osnon, forbidi axtf bishop to snbject to his see any 
proTinee not from th« fint subject to It, "lest the srro- 
ganc« of Beeuliir power creep in under cover of the 
priestly office, and we thus loia by degrees that liberty 
which our Lord Jesus Christ bestowed upon na by His 
own blood." This was in 431, a few yeais After the close 
oftheca3aofApiartiismentionedbelow,p.a4e. Cf.Bright, 
SiAt* on 9" Canam, in loo. 
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reinforcement: and the converuon of Con- 
etantine rdnforced it in many ways. 

The analogy between the iutiI organization 
of the empire and the organization of Hie 
Chnreli did not at first and direcUy saggest 
a Bpiritaal emperor for the latter, who shonld 
legislate for the Church in the form of re- 
Bcripta and edicts, and whose provincial 
prefects and governors were the bishops. 
Such an idea waa too foreign to the ori^nal 
conception of the episcopate to be thought of 
at first, though before the fourth century is 
out we begin to trace its onoonscious influence 
in the grow^ first of appeals, then in the 
system of decretals'. But the Christian 
emperor was inevitably called upon to inter- 
vene in Church affairs, and the convenience 
to him of the existence of some central 
. standard of reference in Church matters need 
hardly be pointed out. Aurelian, a generation 
before, had made short work of the contention 
for the Church property at Antioch by adjudg- 
ing it to the bishop recognized by those of 
Italy and Kome. And Constantino deals with 

' On th» Inflaenoe of th« Romsn law upon the diaci-, 
pline and organization of the Choroh, of. some good 
remorka in Buhdall, UnittnUlM itf Surt^ (» tt« Middk 
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the Donatiat trouble in a somewliat similar 
way. That more see waa not made by the 
Emperor of the Boman See as a tribunal for 
Church afTairs is dua to nothing but the 
limited and informal nature of the powers 
which BO far were lodged there in the eyes of 
the Church at large. 

This ia curiously illosfirated by tiie case of 
the Donatist schism just alluded to. The 
Church of Africa was convulsed by a bitter 
oonttoversy arieing out of the question of the 
lapsed, and the matter was brought to Con- 
stantine. He referred it to a small council of 
nineteen bishops, with Melchiades, Bishop of 
Rome, at their head'. As however the Dona- 
tists demurred to the decision of so small a 
body, Constantino summoned a larger and 
more representative council at Aries (August, 
3 14), which affirmed the Roman decision. The 
point which demands attention is that the See 
of Borne is clearly not the final authority 
here. Bishop Melchiades do^ his best, and 
with his colle^;neB gives a fair decision. But 
to fnmiah it with more decisive authority a 
large conncil is called; and eo far as Mel- 
chiades can be said to have acted as a pope at 

' Eva. B. jS, T. i8-» ; Langea, 1. 393. 
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all, ve have an appeal from a pope to a 
council This latter point is one which comes 
out very clearly in S. Augustine's discussion 
of the case a oentury later : " If those who 
judged at Kome (i.e. Helchiades and the nine- 
teen hishops) were wrong, there remained the 
appeal to a General Council of the Universal 
Church '." 

We now pass to a greater oontroTorsy, the 
Arian. It is not unfair to remark that had 
anyone thought of the Eoman bishop as the 
recognized arbiter in so great a cause, some 
recourse would have been had to his authority 
in the six stormy years before the great 
Council of Nicaeo. The whole Church ' of 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria was unsettled by 
a storm of controversy which drew in parti- 
sans from the remotest parts of Christendom. 
Constantine tried every means to restore 
peaoe ; the one means which no one thought 
of was the appeal to a papal arbitration. Had 
such an authority existed &t the time, here 
was an occasion for its exercise — dignvas 
vmdice nwdus. But the occasion was too 
great for the mere intervention of a bishop, 
even the Bishop of Home ; and Constantino 
bad found at Aries that a council carried 
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more weigbt than any single bishop : the ex- 
periment of Aries waa tried again on a grander 
scale. 

At Nicaea, the bnsiness of the council was 
conducted by the emperor in person, and in 
part by Hosius, his right-band man among 
the bishops, and the most personally re- 
spected ' bishop present. The deputies of the 
Bishop of Rome were there, but did not pre- 
side. There is no evidence for the quite late 
assumption that Hosius was a representative 
of Bome, and none for any papiJ confirmation 
of the council. The formula adopted re- 
presented the Western rather than the Eastern 
theology; but in that fact we cannot direoUy 
trace the hand of Bome. 

But the Canons of Nicaea are important 
for our purpose, marking aa they do the tran- 
sitional stage in the process we are following 
oat. The council legislates on the relations of 
bishops to bishops ; and while no Papacy is 
as yet there, the old theoretical equality of 
bishop to bishop is clearly doomed, if not 
already dead. The council accords to the 
bishop of t^e capital city in every civil 
province a right of veto on the appointment 
of any bishop in that province. This rule, 

' Langen, i. 410 n ; A.Qx. Siit, At. {. 4a. 
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which IB the germ of the metropolitan or 
archiepifioopal Bystem, was already in force in 
many places^, but not in all. Its complete 
victory in the Church was the work of the 
fourth century. It was the deliberate and 
formal adoption of a principle which had 
already made its way in practice in many 
provinces — the assimilation of the ecclesias- 
tical organization to the civiL But aide by 
side with this rule the council adopted 
another. It found certain great sees in pos- 
session of an archiepisoopal jurisdiction over 
a wider area than a single province ; and this 
state of thinga it simply confirmed. " Let the 
ancient customs prevail." Tliia was Srstly 
applicable to the See of Alexandrite whose 
junsdiction over Libya and f^pt is ratified 
on the express ground that tlra See of Borne 
has a similar customary jurisdiction. This is 
also recognized in the case of Antioch. Jeru- 
salem is also to have precedence, but only 
honorary, as the rights of the capital (Caesarea) 
are not to be impaired. Notice, first, that 
t^is is no dividing of the whde Church into 
what were later called Patriarchates. The 
great Churches enjoy a more extended juris- 
diction than the ordinaiy capitals ; Borne, e.g. 
' Bobm, 366-B, 376. 
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ovOT tiie seventeen ' provinces of Italy, Alex- 
andria over the (then) three provinces of 
i^ypt, &C. ; and " the ancient ciiBtoms " cer- 
tainly had already secured to them within 
their respective areas, rights more exten- 
sive than the mere veto upon episcopal 
elections — rights to which the metropolitan 
power elsewhere only gradu^ly extended. 
Eut the council knows of no subdivision 
of the whole Chorch into patriarchates, still 
less of any jurisdiction of one see over all. 
Secondly, the position of the See of Home 
is vwde the precedent for the recognition of 
the rights of Alexandria, Antioch, and other 
capitals. If the Boman See were r^arded as 
clothed with & unique and peculiar right of 
its own, its pren^ative would have formed 
no basis whatever for the extension of the 
principle to other sees — no model for adoption 
elsewhere. The fact that the jurisdiction of 
the Roman See, though exte/isive, waa limited 
in area, alone made the Sixth Canon of 



* This Rppean to be the ease, though some would 
exclude the prorlnoes of Upper Itolj, Inoluding UilsD. 
The view in the text ts that of Sobm, pp. 390, 40A-63, 
who dates the 'metropolitan' rights of Hllan ^m 
the middte of the footih ceutaiy. For the other Tiow, 
cf. Blughun, IX. 1. 9-11. 
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Nicaea poseible K The place of a primacy of 
jurisdiction over the entire Church is still 
vaoant; though it is becoming clear that it 
will one day be oconpied. 

We pass from the Council of Nicaea into 
the confusion of the generation of controversy 
which followed. And in the twenty years 
after Nicaea which brings our second period 
to a close the controversy is, on the suriace, 
a personal one. Doctrinal issnes were of 
course at the bottom of it all ; but the cam- 
paign was fought in the form of personal 
charges against individaalleaders of the Nicene 
cause, and specially against Athanasius and 
Maroellus of Ancyra. After t^e death of 
Constantine, the East was in the hands of his 
son Constantius, who favoured the Arians; 
wiiile the West was under Constans, the 
staunch friend of Athanasius. The position 
of Athanasius at Alexandria was evidently 
insecure ; both parties in the East had tried to 
gain the support of Julius, Bishop of Rome, 
who wrote inviting all to a council. But in 
Lent 339 Athanasius was violently expelled 
in favour of an intrusive Arian bishop, and 
Bed, like many other Eastern bishops, to 
Borne. Many months after his arrival, a long 
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and Btrongly worded letter from his accusers 
reached Julius, who kept it secret for a time, 
hoping against hope that the Orientals would 
come to the council. At last Julius convoked 
a synod of Italian bishops, investigated the 
charges against the AthanasiaiiB, found them 
baseless, and wrote a oareful reply to the 
Eastern bisbope. This letter, a masterpiece of 
statesmanlike lo^o and grave severity, has 
fortunately come down to us entircj and it is 
a landmark of the first importance in the 
history of papal claims. Julius is combating 
men who, as he tells us, claimed ' " that all 
bishops have the same and equal authority," 
and are not to be ranked " according to the 
magnitude of their cities." Here is clearly 
a challenge, raising a question of right ; here 
if at all the Bishop of Borne must state fully 
and frankly his claims to pronounce a judge- 
ment. 

What then does Julius claim "i He claims 
that proceedings against bishops should be 
according to the canon, and that the result 
should be announced "to ua ail, that so a just 
sentence might proceed frtyni ail." Universal 
reception is necessary id the validity of such 

* Ath&nuiiu, p. 113 (ia Sitati and ptt(-Nictni Library, 
TOl. IV). 
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proceedinga ; and without that of the Bishop of 
Kome, the reoognitioD ie not imiTersaL Agun, 
Julius daims to h&ve the warrant of cvL^am. 
in demaiidiiig to be consulted in any case 
affecting the Church of Alexandria— ^on ail- 
ment from precedent which I have already 
ezpluned (p. 234). I«stlj, he claims the pos- 
session of traditiona derived &om S. Peter : 
"what we have received from the blessed 
Apostle Peter, that I signify to you '." But 
notice what he. does iiot claim. He makra no 
clfum to aajjuriediction derived from S. Fetei, 
no claim to judge the case on his own aa- 
thority. And when in need of a final an- 
tfaority, he has none to saggest The Eastern 
bishops claim that a council has decided in their 
&vour ; Jnlins can only reply (not accurately) 
that the Canon of Nicaea roles that what one 
council haa done another council can ando, 
a principle which may show the need of 
a final tribunal, but which shows no know- 
ledge that any exista. This letter of Julius, 
our sole source of authentic information as to 
his claims ', is of vast importance. Its moral 

' AfhanamuB, p. iiS. 

' Socrates and Sozomen, writing a century UUf, are 
merely mmmarlsing tbe letter of Jaliua wbiob tbej 
fbond in the Apology of Athanaeins. 
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dignity and cedent force enables as to under- 
Btand the inunense prestige of a Koman 
bishop at this time, while its formal claims, 
put forward under hostile challenge, justify 
us in regarding it as the high-water mark 
of the papal tendency down to 340. Most 
significant, then, is the contrast between the 
position taken up by Julius and that of 
his immediate successors who fill the remain- 
der of the fourth century, Libeiius (358-366), 
Damasus (366-384], and Siricins (384-398), 
tiie author of the first " Decretals." 

In the letter of Julius, the authority of 
the Boman See is still purely and simply 
moral ; but great moral authority is certainly 
there : the period we have been surveying 
(200-340) has stored in the Eoman See a vast 
potential energy, and a very slight stimulus 
will suffice to liberate this latent force and 
transform it into active aggressive power.. 
One such stimulus, and one which proved 
of great importance, came in the lifetime of 
Julius himself, namely, the Ck)ancil of Sar- 
dioa. 
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IV. 

Onr third and last period, tlien, in the 
evolntion of a Fapaoy, begins with ^e year 
343, when Hoaius, the Patriarch of Counoila, 
proposed at Sardjca a regular course of appeal 
to Julius in the case of aggrieved biejiops. 
These canons ^ are limited to the case of 
deposed biehope. Julius is to con^der 
whether a new trial ia necessary. If Qot> 
the matter drops ; if it appears to be called 
for, it is to be held by the bishops of the 
district where the case arose, and the Bishop 
of Eome is to have the option of sending 
representatives to assist in the new trial. 

This canon, tiien, passed "to honour the 
memory of S. Feter," confers upon the 
Bishop of Borne a very limited appellate 
jurisdiction. He has no right to judge the 
case, no right to act at all unless appealed 
to, and then only to remit the case for 
reconsid^ation. Had the Boman See at 
that time had any appellate jurisdiction of 
its own, the Sardican Canon would have 
amounted to a restriction, not an enlarge- 
ment, of its powers — and would hardly have 

t Can-iU, yH. 
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been desciibed as "honouring tbe memory 
of S. Peter." As it is, there is very little 
real difierence between the positions taken 
up by JuliuB in the letter we have considered 
and that accorded by the council three years 
later. But there is this great distinction. 
Julius baaed his claims on custom and pre- 
cedent, his auiiority is 7nor<d only. Sardica 
gives him a legal function — very limited no 
doubt in its nature, but world-wide in ita area 
of exercise. In the Canon of Sardica, the 
succ^sors of Julius found a convenient basis 
to build upon ; after Sardica, men might say, 
in a sense in which they could never have 
said it before, " kahemue Papam, ^." 

At the same time we must recollect that 
these canons did not pass into the working 
law of the Church '. Their importance lies 
rather in the encouragement they furnish to 
the Roman bishops to interfere on behalf of 
those who have recourse to their aid. Under 
the later popes of the 4tb century this prac- 
tice grew very frequent, and an occurrence 
of the years from 417 to 425 shows how 

' The genntueneas of the Sardican Canons la In my 
opinion indisputable. 

* They are Donflrmed, but not recited 'n txlmaa, by the 
oovnoil in TniUa 340 yeara later: compare Salmon^ 
ItlfaaOnlilv, p. 406. 
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It was defended against the charge of usur- 
pation. A certain j"'^^/^^''' of Africa, 
Apiariua, was deposed hy his bishop, and 
bad recourse to Zosimua, Bishop of Rome; 
this proceeding, quite nnwarranted by any 
law of the Church, led the African Church 
promptly to pass a canon excommunicating 
any clergy who should appeal to any foreign 
tribonal^. Bishop Zosimus replied with a 
threat of excommunication, backed by an 
appeal to the Canons "of Nieaea" — in reality 
those of Sardica, which moreover in no way 
countenanced such an appeal as that of 
Apiariua. The African bishops send their 
reply to Boniface, who had meanwhile suc- 
ceeded Zosimus, to the effect that they will 
inquire of the gi-eat Oriental Sees what is the 
genuine text of the Nicene Canons. Six 
years later {435) they inform Pope Celestine, 
who is still maintaining the cause of Apiarius, 
that they have found by inquiry that the canons 
in question are nob pai-t of the acts of the Nicene 
Council, and request that they may not hear 
more of the matter. But, in 448, barely 
twenty years later, when Pope Leo I. wishes 
to assert his right to receive an appeal of 
Flavian of Constantinople against the pro- 
' "Tranaraarina ludieifl," 
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ceedings of the robber-synod of EpbesQS, tbe 
Sardicaa Canons are again appealed to, and 
again as Nicene ^ I 

This shows the tenacity with whioh so 
limited a right was asserted- by Home, and 
was invested with a sanction it did not really 
possess and with a force quite beyond its 
real scope. The Canons of Sardica were 
used, in fact, as the thin end of the wedge. 
But so thin an end would have been of but 
little use had not the tide been running 
strongly toward a Papacy. The model of 
organized goveiiiment was there in the 
empire; a decision or law could be obt^ed 
from the emperors without difficulty on any 
disputed point — whereas in the Church 
bishops were deposing bishops, and coudcUs 
clashing with councils ; it was a relief, at 
least to the law-loving Western mind, to find 
any authority that would give a decided 
answer to a practical question ; and such 
an authority men were beginning to find 
at Borne. Hence the rise of " decretals." 
liberius and Damasus, the nest successors 

' Leo, ^. 43. Thifl vrsa " in spite of aathentio intnr- 
nutiou " (Bright). See Snlmoti, p. 409. on the deliberate 
HubBtitation of " Silvester " for " Juliaa " in the Bomui 
text of the canon. 
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of Julias, were each in their way great meo, 
and did ameh to raise, on the whole, the 
prestige of their see, but they issued no 
decretals. This was reserved for Siricins. 
He appeals, it is true, to a precedent in the 
time of liberius *, but we have no verifica- 
tion of this. The first document of the kind 
was issued in answer to a series of questions 
addressed hy some Spanish bishops to Da- 
niasus, but which arrived in Bome afiber his 
death. Such appeals for advice had become 
common ander liberius and Damasus', and 
had of course been answered. But the answer 
of Siricius on this occasion was marked by 
a fulness, and an authoritative tone ', which 
was recognized as opening a new epoch in 
papal utterances. Ita date is Feb. 11, 385. 
But the authority of such utterances was 
still for long afler this time moral only. No 
canon of the Church, no tradition outside 
Rome, no widespread conviction of charch- 

* An alleged drealar to the provinces after tiia Cotuoil 
of Ariminlam (359), forbidding the rebaptism of ArUna. 

' Jsrome bujb that as secretary to Damastts he mote 
answeni to "sjoiodicaJ oooBultatioaa " from Ea^t and 
West (Ep. cniii. ad Agerr.). 

' 8<^un, p. 416 note. It ma; be noted that Siridaa 
b^ins the practice of dating these lettert by the oonsula, 
lilia imperial rescripts or laws. 
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men, accorded to a RoDqan bishop any right 
to lay down lawa for tho Oburoh, Even 
Jerome, the most eminent Boman churchman 
of the time, in diacusaing mattera ' on which 
Siricius had laid down the law, entirely 
iguoi-es' his decieion. But the Boman See 
has never taken a step backward ; the per- 
severing repetition of the claim to legialate 
told in the couise of time, and the series of 
decretals initiated by Siricius eventaally 
worked their way into the canon law of 
Western Christendom. 

In the East thia was not the case. A aign 
of the diveiging tradition of East and West 
may be seen in the attitude taken up by 
Jerome, a few years before this date, toward 
the schism of AnUoch. Jerome found the 
Chnrch of Antioch distracted by the claims of 
rival bishops, Meletius, Faulinus, and Vitalis. 
He writes^ to Damasus to know whom to 
recognize, and uses words often quoted by 
advocates of Borne : " I attach myself to the 
See of Peter ; on that rock I know the Chorch 
is built. Whoever eata tiie lamb oatside this 

* The diiqualifiMtlon or 'digamf' (t Tim. iiL a] tor 
Holy OrdeiB. Sliiciiu had extendi this to the ease even 
of nuuiiago praviovB to baptism. 

' l^. Wi. aai in Tit. I. 6. ' Etv. xv, rrl (VaU.)- 
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house is profane ... I do not know Yitalia, 
I repudi&te Meletius, for FanlinuB I core not 
Whoever gathers not with thee, scattereth . . . 
Whoever is joined to the chair of Peter, he ifl 
my man." Stronger language could hardly 
he used, and shortly afterwards we £nd him, 
consiatently enough, in exclnslTe communion 
with FauUnus, whom Borne recognized as the 
rightful Bishop of Antioch, But all the while, 
the Eastern Churches recognized Meletius and 
regarded Paulinus as an intruder ; and Hele- 
UuB not only presided over the Second 
General Coundl, but is a canonised saint of the 
whole Church. Borne, as TiUemont remarks, 
is not ashamed to ask tiie prayers after their 
death of those whom she excluded from her 
communion while alive. Jerome's sti'ong 
language does not embody the judgement of 
the Church of that time ; it is not Catholic, 
but purely Boman ^. 

Of the tradition of the Eastern Churches it 
is beyond the limits of this lecture to speak. 
But I may say that while they cordially 
recognized the high prestige of the Boman 
bishops, and acknowledged the necessity of 
their assent to any decision which was to 

' CLih. Ep, 15.3: "tt{timh7poitwMiinoTellnman» 

iamlMi Bamana nonten exigitor," 
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cany irith it tbe assent of the entire Church, 
they know nothing of any right of supremacy 
founded on the commission of our Ijord to 
S. Peter. 

This comes out clearly in their legis- 
lation. The second General Council raised 
the See of Constantinople to the second 
rank in Christendom, "hecause it is the 
new Bome." And the Council of Chalce- 
don, in confirming that law, formally recite 
that the fathers had adjudged the first rank 
to the See of Rome " hecav^e that is th« 
imperial city *." This canon was fiercely re- 
sented by Leo the Great, who refused the 
assent which hs was asked to ^ve to it ; hut 
the Eastern Church always treated it as valid 
in law, and it forms part of their authoritative 
body of canons. By the time of Leo I, then, 
a distinct rift has opened between the Roman 
and the Greek conceptions of the Constitution 
of the Church. And it was this pope that 
obtained from the feeble Western Ikiperor 
Valentinian JH a decree ' (which duly refers 

' Can. oBitiAri jSao'iXfiftiv rilv -wiKiv ixayt/y. On Leo's 
attitude, see Salmon, l^^fdII{UUtv, p. 417. 

• Bated Jone 6, 445, NoTelL Valent. HI. TO. xvi. 
(Leo, ^. ii);Bohm, p. 430. The Edict of Gratian,Vaieo- 
finian H, and Theodoaliv (^.11.380, Cad. ae«a. XTL 1. a) 
has no bearing on papal claims. 
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to the Sardican Canon as Kicene) establishing 
the sapreme legislative and judicial authority 
of the Roman See over the entire Church. At 
last the constitution of (he Church is legally 
assimilated to that of tJie empire ; but at the 
cost of the Church's unity. .The Papacy is, 
for the West, an accomplished fact ] but by 
the same act Latin Christianity takes the 
place of the universal brotherhood of the 
Churches, and the seed is aovn for the schisms 
of later times. 

V. 

And now, briefly, to gather np our roBulta. 
The Papacy baa grown before our eyes, as 
we have followed the proce^ by which the 
Church gradually grew from being a widely- 
spread brotherhood of simply oiganized so- 
cieties, federated together by a purely spiritual 
bond. The spiritu^ bond has passed over 
into the form of constitutional law ; law has 
taken the place of grace ^ as the principle of 
unity. And in Latin Chrktendom at least, 
the constitution has taken shape as a mo- 
narchy, the ecclesiastical counterpart of the 
Empire of Borne. The ecclesiastioid monarchy 
indeed did not reach its full development till 
' Bom. vi. 14. 
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many centuries later than the period to -which 
we followed ita growth. But by the time of 
Leo the Great the essential principle had been 
evolved, and what followed was a matter of 
time only. And although the evolution of 
the monarchical principle meant a breach with 
Greek-speaking Christendom, it is none the 
less true that it was with the Latin Church 
that the future lay, that it has been Latin or 
Western Christendom that has created the 
Christian thought and Christian life of mo- 
dem times. What of it then 1 Is onr result 
the affirmation or the denial of the Boman 
claim to supremacy as a truth of our religion 1 
Certainly we see in it a product of develop- 
ment, and part of the providential order of 
events in ihe history of the world. But the 
providence of God extends to all human and 
Christian history, and is not limited to any 
one product of development. If the Papacy 
was inevitable, bo have been the revolts 
against it, the protest of the noriihern nations, 
the protest of England, and the English Chris- 
tianity of which we know perhaps only the 
beginnings. 

Jbi the history of Old Testament reli^on, 
monarchy played a great and necessary part, 
and bequeathed many glorious ideals, many 
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fruitful principlee, which did their work when 
the actual institution had Betred itn time and 
passed away. But the monarchy of Israel 
VBB adopted only at the _oost of the surrender 
of a yet higher and more spiritual ideal ; and 
was, moreover, while it lastedj the direct cause 
of a hrea«b of corporate unity which although 
attended with evil was none the less the re- 
sult of a divine impulse, and not destructive 
of true covenant relation with Qod in the 
separated Tribes ^. Monarchy in the Church, 
whether of the Old or the New Testament) 
has arisen in the providence of Qod, but it 
is no inherent or permanent principle of its 
constitution. We may frankly recognize its 
good, but must not allow ourselves to mistaks 
the temporal for the eternal : 

God fulfill himself In mtjij yn,yt, 
Lest one good ciurtom. should oorrupt th« world. 

And if we see, aa the facts of history surely 
tell us plainly, that the development of mo- 
narchy in the Christian Church was a process 
to which purely external causes gave an initial 
impulse ; a process into which human love of 
power and pride of place have &om time to 

' See K paper hj the present writer in The Thinker for 
Jinnary, 1895. 
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time entered as active causes, mixed indeed, 
as love of power and pride of place are often 
mised, yriih tbe sense of inherited responsi- 
bilities and zeal for the kingdom of God ; — if, 
I say, spiritnal ideals and motives of human 
infirmity, spiritual forces and unscrupulous 
worldly methods, have combined to build up 
little by little the great fabric of papal claims, 
our practical conclusion is not doubtful. The 
Papacy is part of the externals of the Chris- 
tian faith, not a product of its deeper inward 
life; part of the changing garb which the 
Church of God must wear in the changing 
ages of human history, not of the indestruc- 
tible identity of the faith which " overcom- 
eth the world," the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and for ever. 

" Telut amiotam mutftbis eos, et mutabnntiir i 
Tu autem idem ipsa es, et aimi tui non deficient. 
Ipai peribunt, tu autem pennaaebis.'" 

The Papacy has forgotten much that S. Paul 
knew and taught, has ignored many whole- 
some and true instincts which were alive and 
active in the early Church. But it has pre- 
served much, and to what it has preserved 
it can still give energetic effect and expres- 

' Heb. i. ti, 19. 
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sioiL It h&B done much evil, bat aiao much 
good ; and it will donbtleos live on for many 
centuries with much power for good, with 
a true mission to great portions of mankind. 
But not to all. IliOBe elements of the faith 
which Romfl hss lost are not dead, bat living, 
and wUl assert their own, and find vehicles 
for their effectual work among Chmtian men, 
independently of Rome. The Papacy is a 
great product of human history and of human 
nature, and judged as such attracts our inte- 
rest, our respect, our admiration. But looked 
at as claiming to be the sola embodiment of 
the kingdom of Christ on earth and the will 
of Qod for man, it stands before us a great 
image, whose feet are iron mized with day. 
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Eastern Churches (.The), and the see of Rume, 907, 953 f. 

Eliaa the legato. 18S. 

Ephesus, Council uf, disorders at, 179 f.; the tM-called 
eighth canon, 335 n. 

Erasmus, quoted, 97 n. 

Eusebios of Caesarea on the neoessity of conncils, 153 ; 
on the Council of Nicaea, 165; on the action of Victor 
of Rome, 394 f. ; on the rivalries of bishops, 335. 

Fairbaim, Dr., quoted, 63. ao9n. 

Faith (The), no addition to its substanoe possible, 99, 
56 f. 

Field, Oean of Olotioester, on the different kinds of judge- 
ment, 71, 77n.j on General Councils, 181, 183^; on 

the duty of the laity, 185. 
Firmillan of Caesarea on the necessity of synods, lit, 

116I, 153, 330. 
Flavian of Conatontinople, 9481 
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Forbes, Bishop, qaoted, 46. 
Frnozeliii, Cardinal, quoted, 138. 

General CounciU the ultimate form of combined aotion, 
118; yet a new departure introduced from without, 
i6a ; b; Conatantina himself, 163!; no 'mechanical 
theory of infallibility' held at first, 167; or pcsslble, 
165 f^ 18S ; the assembling of, a pnceOa, i ^a ; Justi- 
nian and 8. Gregory on, 175; the name only gradually 
acquires fixity of use, I76f.; the marks of a-Oeneral 
Council, 177; suggested dittrjo, iSi ; none ful&ls every 
condition, l^g ; that is a General Council which is 
so recognised by the Church, 183 ; the Greek, Roman, 
and Anglican lista, 187 ; may be summoned by others 
than popes, 188 £; many have been unjudicial in 
temper, 179! 

Gentile Converts, their admission to the Church, figf.j 
tlieir relation to the Law, 103/.; i48f. 

Gerbert of Seims, on the treatment of an erring pope, 
196 b. 

Gnostics claimed antiquity for their tenets, 63. 

Gospels, teila of, used to uphold Papal claims, B07, 

Gregory NHziaoMn tS.) on S. Cyprian, laS; on Conn- 
clH 17a. 

Gregory the Great (8.) on the five General Councils, 
175- 

Gnatkin, Prof., quoted, 167 n^ i68n. 

Hamaclf, Prof., on the authorship of D» Altaim^M, 

Hatch, Dr., on the Episcopal otSce, 146 f. 
Hawkins, Dr., on the use of Holy Scripture, 37. 
Hefele, Bishop, his list of General Councils, 187. 
Hilary, S., and the Nicene Creed, 16& 
Hippolytus, 8,, on the succession of priesthood and 
doctrine, 106 ; his position, 337. 

!)■■ ... .CooqIc 
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Booksr, BIdiard, qtiot«d, li, 195. 
Hoiiui of Cotdora, 163, 039, 346. 

Infellibilltr attribnted by Constkotine fo the Council of 

Kieae>, 163, 168 f. 
— of tlia Chnroh, ita true bails and mesnlng, 79-89 ; 

tlie Ronun conception of, 87 f. 
of the Pope, would make haroo of earlf Church 

history, 193, 391. 
Innocent I, Pope, on the neoeuit; for a General Council, 

174. 

Ill, Pope, qaoted, 196 a. 

Irenaeua, S., on the succeBfion of dofltrine, 99, 61, 106 ; 

on the Old Testament, 48 ; on the Boman Church, 

ai8; his relations with Victor, 103. 
Isidore of ScTille, S,, on General Councils, 176. 

James, 9., 149, 009 and note. 

Jerome, S^ on the equality of bishops, 106 j on tlie 

AntiiMhene sobisD), 351 ; his witness to Romdn 

claims, 950 f. 
Jerusalem, the Apoatolie gathering at, 103 f., 146 f., 179, 

009 ; position of the bishops of, 913, 340. 
Julius of Rome, quoted. 171, 173, 190 n., 343 f. ; appeal 

to, pr<q>osed at Sardica, 946. 
Justinian, on the General Councils, 175. 

Lasserre, Henri, his Prt/aee, 35 ; quoted, 47. 

Latenui, Counoil of (ii79\ 196. 

Laud, Archblsbop, on the use of Holy Scripture, 95, 

Leo the Great, S., on the osuses of heresy, 15 ; on the 
Council of Chalcedon, 175; resents the twenty-eighth 
canon of Chalcedon, 953 ; quotes the Sardicaa 
canons as liioene, 348. 

Leo X, his Bull Pastor Aelermit, 196. 

Liberius of Rome, 79 ; bis alleged letter, 950. 

Liturgies limit the Bishop's magitleriuin, lao. 
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itagialeHam, S3, 97, 106, 109, lag, 134, 138, 148. 

Manaing, Cardinal, quoted, 181, [89. 

Mnvtial and Basilldes, 13a, 931. ' 

Maurice, Fredrick Denison, quoted, 66, 

Melchiades ot Rome, 158, 337. 

Melchior Canua on General Couneils, l8a ; on the right 

of biiiliopa in. Councils, 196 a. 
Meletius of Antiocb, 951 f. 
Milan, Church of, 341 n. 
Hilman, Dean, quoted, 9a b. 
Uoalanism, Newman on, 9a a; Montaniam and Vltra- 

montaniam, 88, 9a a. 
Hozlef, Dr., quoted, 36. 

Nestorisna complained of intimidation at Epheaua, 180. 

Xetler. See Waldensis. 

Newman, Cardinal, quoted, 66; on MontanJBm, 9a a; 
on Derelopment, 303, 

Kicata, Council of, 118 ; summoned by Conatantine, 163, 
938 ; how regarded in its own day, 165 ; number of 
bishops present, i£6 and note; its value depends upon 
the foitlifulnesa of its ivitnesa, 169 ; gradual growth 
of veneration for, 171; its canons, 339. 

NichoIasofCuaa, quoted, 188 n.; 190. 

Occam, William of, 78 a. 

Or igen, on the Old Testament, 48 ; his letter to Fabian, 135. 

Pocheoo, Cardinal, tSa 

Palmer, William, quol«d, 59, 

Panormitan, quoted, 78. 

Papacy, The, its claim to the Fetrine office, 308; the 
Sardican decrees a new departure, 34^7 ; its gradual 
growth, 949 f. ; providential in the same sense aa all 
hiatory, 355 ; external to the faith, 357 ; leaves no 
room for some elements of the faith, ibvi, ; which, 
however, survive, ajB, 
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Pueal, qnoUd, 6, 9. 

nwehsl Coatraveiaj, 115, o^ t 

ftftor Aettrmu, the Bull, 196L 

the Conititution, quoted, 66, 8? n. 

PatrUrebal Byateta, 105 n., 133, 313, 035, 340 t, 953. 

Fftol of Sunowta, 113, 156, 158 n. 

pBuliniu of Antioch, 351 t. 

Perreyre, Henri, quoted, a^, 

Persecutiont of Hftiimin and Decins, ipeeially dirt«Ieil 

against the clergy, aaS. 
FetaviuB, 9a b, 
Peter, 8., Lia position in the Oiispelii, 907; in the Aots, 

aoS i. ; in the Apostolic conference, 150 n., aog. 
Peter and Paul, SS., the joint heads of the ApoatoUc body 

outside Jerusalem, 909; their joint martynloin, 310. 
Petrine office, ascribed to the popea only lucally and 

gradually, 007 f. 
Philippe AngQste, 196 a. 
Folyoarp, S., 193, 935. 
Polycratea of Ephesus, 117, 934. 
JVocaOa, 173 and nod. 

Ratification by tho Cbnreh, 104, 134. 

Richer, Edmond, 199. 

Robertaon, Dr., quoted, 157, 164. 

Roman Catholic Church, its position with regard to Scrip* 
ture, 99 f., 35 f.; teaches that there can be no novel 
element of faith, 66 ; yet tends to ignore this, 90. 

Annan Claima to Sviprtmacii — Summary, 900. 

Rome, Church of, condition in early days, 193, 139, . 
aio-ai3 ; position of the Roman bishop reaulta from 
this, 130 f., 913 f.; development of Episcopal authority 
slow here, aij f. ; Irenaeua ou. ai8 ; 'a kind of in- 
formal permanent General Council,' aai ; becomes 
increasingly Latin *t end of second century, aaa ; 
the position of Victor, 933 f, ; of Hippolytus, aa7 f. ; 
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the centre of unity aooordiog to Cyprian, 939 ; but 
typically only, 330 ; claims rights over AlexnEdria, 
334, 344 ; its righti limited iu area, 341 ; effect of 
the Sardican citnons on, 347 f. ; the Coancil of Con- 
stantinople on, 353 ; the decree of Valentinian 111, 

Some, Appeals to, growth of, 347 f. 

Salmon, Dr., quoted, 15a u., 181. 

Sardica, Council of, 177; letter of the Biabops, 173; 
canons of, 177 ; appealed to as Niceue, 3481 

SiriciuB of Bome lasnes the first Decretal, 350. 

Sohom, Rudolf, quoted, 156 n., 331 n. 

Soter of Borne, his letter to the Corinthian Church, 316. 

Stephen of Borne and the controrersy on Baptism, 116, 
330 ; hb sentence as to Martial and Basilides, 133. 

Sulpitias Severus, quoted, 164 n. 

SyWester II, Pope, 196 b. 

Synods, early history of, iir, 153 f., aa* n. ; held to con- 
demn heresies, ii3 f. ; claim to speak with divine 
authority, 114, 156; yet other Synods act inde- 
pendently, 157 ; send their decrees universally, 116; 
their function that of witness, 164 ; gradual growth 
of the Synodic system, 1 17 f. 

Teathing <ifOit Apoatkt, quoted, 61. 

Teaching Power (Jbe) <\f tke ChvTch—Hammaiy, 53. 

Tertullian on the succession of Doctrine, So; knows no 
secret element of the Faith, 64 f.; quoted, 45, 114, 
153",, "5+, aaa n. 

Thomdike, quoted, 87, 

Tillemont, quoted, 353. 

Tostatua of Avila, quoted, 193. 

Tradition, different kinds of, ai ; ita relation to Holy 
Scripture, 30 ; Dr. Wiseman on, 31 ; S. Basil 011, 
46 ; tradition as to usages, Ac, 47 ; mediMeval cor- 
ruptions of doctrine attributed to a secret, 64. 
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Trant, Council of^ iU deoree on Soriptan uid tndiUoni 

30 ; unjudicial in Umpcr, iBo. 
TurresmnktB, Cardinal, quoted, 1914 
3^1^ Council ot, 177. 

Valentiniui III, bi* deoee respeetiiig the Boman 8m, 

853 f. 
Vatican Counail (iB^o), 181, 186, 
Victor of Borne, tt6, tgo, 003 f. 
Vieune and Lyoni, letter of the Chnrebet of, 194. 
Vincent, S., quoted, 39, 6a, 8a, 84 f., Sgl^ 174. 
rote* (I%«) qfm Otunk md Iht ^uAopi— Summary, 96. 
Vox Ecduiat, 97 ; method of its uttenmoe in the 

Apoatolio Age, 103 ; the utterance of the whole body, 

135. '38. 

Waldeniia (Thomas Setter of Walden) on the Catholic 

Church, 83, 164 f, 194. 
Weatcott, Biahop, quoted, s^ 86, Sa 
WiBeinan, Cardinal, on Tradition, 31. 
Witness the primary function of the Chureh, 59 f., aao; 

the ftinctioQ of Councils, 169. 

ZoaimuB of Rome, his sentence on Felagianism set aside 
bj an African sf nod, 13a ; the «4m of Apiariut^ H48. 
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